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Your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  course  package  consists  of  the  following  resources: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  30-2  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  30-2  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• English  Language  Arts  30-2  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

To  complete  this  course  successfully,  you’ll  need  the  following  additional  resources  and  materials: 

• the  textbook  Between  the  Lines  12  (Nelson  Thomson  Learning,  2002) 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• the  modern  play  Bethune  by  Rod  Langley 

• a novel  from  a list  provided  in  Module  4 

• access  to  one  of  the  feature  films  listed  in  Module  4 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  record  your  responses  to  questions  in  the  Student 
Module  Booklets 

• a journal  (journal  book,  scribbler,  or  key-tab) 

• a portfolio  booklet  (scribbler  or  key-tab) 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  Internet  connection* 

• a CD  player  (audio  CDs  can  also  be  played  on  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive) 

• a way  of  recording  your  voice  for  oral  assignments  (an  audiocassette  recorder  and  a blank 
audiocassette  or  appropriate  computer  software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR  or  DVD  player 

• access  to  library  facilities  (school  or  public) 

* If  you  don’t  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  or  Internet  connection  at  home  or 
at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or  at  the  home  of  a friend. 


Read  or  view  a text, 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in  the 
Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover 
what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Take  note  of  new  strategies. 


assessm^anl 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  your  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 
Remember,  the  grading  you  achieve  in  this  course  will  contribute  50  percent  to  your  final  mark  in 
English  Language  Arts  30-2.  Your  diploma  exam  mark  will  contribute  the  remaining  50  percent. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  you  need.  You 
should  work  in  an  area  that  is  quiet  and  free  from  distractions.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself 
to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 


Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  30-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  In  the  lessons  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do 
much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others. 
Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same 
partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 


To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  improve 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  30-2. 
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MnfluLeJlUi!^ 


Every  society  has  expressions  and  sayings  that  relate  to  time  and  change.  You’ve  probably  heard 
people  say,  “Nothing  lasts  forever,”  or  “Time  heals  all  wounds.”  Perhaps  you  have  been  annoyed  by 
someone’s  suggestion  that  “You’ll  get  over  it  in  time”  or  “You’ll  grow  out  of  it.” 


Of  course,  you’ve  changed  a great  deal  over  the  years— and  you  know  that  you’ll  change  even  more  as 
you  meet  new  people  and  have  new  experiences.  Some  of  these  changes  may  be  caused  by 
circumstances  beyond  your  control,  but  most  changes  will  result  from  the  decisions  you  make.  These 
decisions  will  ultimately  determine  the  course  of  your  future. 


Your  future  success  will  likely  depend  a great  deal  on  your  education  and  on  your  communication 
skills.  In  this  module,  you’ll  think  about  how  you  communicate  with  others,  and  how  you  can  become 
a more  effective  communicator.  You’ll  also  think  about  some  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  complete 
this  course  successfully.  A good  way  to  start  is  to  resolve  to  do  your  very  best  as  you  work  through 
each  lesson  in  every  module. 
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English  Language  Arts  30-2  Module  1 


TheKeystoSiicm 


Life  has  often  been  compared  to 
a journey  with  many  paths  and 
many  destinations.  Think  about 
your  journey.  Where  are  you 
now?  Where  have  you  been? 

How  many  times  have  you 
changed  direction?  Where  are 
you  going  next?  What  is  your  final 
destination?  How  will  you  get 
there?  Who  will  travel  with  you? 

Now  look  within.  Who  are  you? 
Will  you  be  the  same  person  at 
the  end  of  your  journey  or  will 
the  journey  have  changed  you? 
What  things  about  yourself  would 
you  like  to  change?  What  things 
about  yourself  would  you  want  to 
stay  the  same  for  the  rest  of  your 
journey?  What  are  your  likes  and 
dislikes?  What  are  your  interests 
and  abilities?  What  do  you  think 
your  future  will  be  like? 


In  this  section,  you’ll  think  about  your  goals,  and  you’ll  learn  some  useful  strategies  to  help  you 
complete  this  course  successfully.  When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you’ll  know  how  to  respond  in 
your  journal,  how  to  work  with  others,  and  how  to  locate  information  using  the  library  and  Internet. 


Section  1 : The  Keys  to  Success 
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i-esml:  Setting  Your  Goals 


Have  you  ever  paused  to  think  seriously  about  yourself? 

Think  for  a moment  about  the  following  questions: 

• How  would  you  describe  yourself  to  someone  else? 

• What  interests  you?  What  is  most  important  in  your  life? 

• What  are  you  good  at? 

• Why  did  you  choose  to  take  English  Language  Arts  30-2? 

• What  do  the  choices  you’ve  made  say  about  you  and 
your  attitudes  and  values? 

• Are  you  basically  happy  with  your  life  or  are  you  hoping 
that  the  future  will  bring  change? 


• Are  you  looking  toward  the  future  with  excitement  or  with  dread? 

• Do  you  feel  that  you’re  in  control  of  your  life  or  that  you’re  just  doing  what  is 
expected  of  you? 


• What  are  your  dreams  and  goals? 

• Do  you  know  where  you’re  going? 


Krista:  Why  should  I think  about  where  I want  my  life  to  go  now? 

Ms.  Martin:  Let’s  put  it  this  way.  Life  is  like  driving  on  a highway.  Every  once  in  a 
while  you  read  a sign  that  presents  you  with  an  opportunity  to  change  direction 
or  take  another  road. 

Krista:  But  where  do  1 find  a road  map  for  this  journey? 

Ms.  Martin:  You  need  to  create  your  own  road  map.  But  there  are  certain  things  that 
you  need  to  know  first. 

Maria:  1 guess  you  have  to  know  where  you  are  and  where  you’re  going. 

Paul:  Yeah.  If  you  don’t  know  where  you’re  going,  you’ll  never  know  how  to  get  there. 

Ms.  Martin:  Right.  When  you  know  where  you  are  and  where  you  want  to  go,  you  can 
make  decisions  that  will  take  you  to  your  destination. 

Paul:  Like  what  direction  to  go  and  what  roads  to  take.  Those  are  big  decisions  to  make. 

Ms.  Martin:  True.  At  the  moment,  you  may  not  know  exactly  where  you  want  to  go  in 
life;  maybe  you  haven’t  chosen  your  career  yet.  Still,  if  you  don’t  take  the  time  to 
reflect  on  your  life,  you  won’t  have  clearly  defined  goals  or  destinations.  Life  will 
simply  be  a ride  on  the  highway — a ride  that  starts  nowhere  and  goes  nowhere. 
When  your  life  lacks  clear  direction,  you  miss  many  opportunities  that  may  have 
enhanced  your  life. 

Paul:  One  of  my  goals  is  to  do  well  in  my  grade  12  courses  so  that  I can  get  into  college. 

Ms.  Martin:  Your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  course  is  one  of  the  roads  that  you’re 
taking  in  your  journey  of  life.  What  is  your  goal  or  destination?  What  things  are  you 
planning  to  do  in  order  to  get  there?  It’s  time  to  chart  your  journey. 


Section  1 : The  Keys  to  Success 
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Take  a few  moments  to  visualize  yourself  ten  years  from  now.  Where  do  you  live? 
With  whom  do  you  live?  What  do  you  look  like?  What  is  your  normal  daily  routine? 
How  do  you  support  yourself  financially?  What  things  are  important  to  you?  How 
would  others  describe  the  kind  of  person  you  are? 


1.  In  your  notebook,  write  about  yourself  and  your  life  as  you  envision  it  ten  years 
from  now. 

2.  Now  think  about  some  of  the  things  you’ll  have  to  do  in  the  next  ten  years  to  get 
where  you  want  to  be. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  1 53  in  the  Appendix. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Read  the  advice  from  Hilton  Johnson  about  setting  goals  on  page  388  in  Between 
the  Lines  12.  After  reading  “The  Top  10  Best  Ideas  for  Setting  Goals,”  identify  at 
least  one  of  Johnson’s  ideas  that  you  think  would  work  for  you  when  setting  a 
goal.  Then  use  the  idea(s)  to  set  a goal  that  you  would  like  to  achieve  either  in 
the  short  term  (this  month  or  this  school  term)  or  long  term  (in  one  to  five 
years) . 


When  you’ve  set  your  goal,  follow  these  three  steps: 


• Write  down  your  goal  and  display  it  in  a place  where  you  will  see  it  several 
times  every  day. 


• Identify  at  least  one  strategy  that  you’ll  use  to  achieve  this  goal.  Be  prepared 
to  try  different  strategies  if  you’re  not  getting  the  results  you  expected. 

• Tell  someone  what  your  goal  is  and  how  you  plan  to  achieve  it.  Involving 
another  person  in  this  way  makes  it  far  more  likely  that  you’ll  follow 
through  with  your  plans. 


Assessing  Your  Skills  and  Aptitudes 


People  have  all  sorts  of  ambitions,  desires,  and  goals:  happiness,  security,  freedom, 
independence,  wealth,  education,  travel,  fame,  recognition,  and  so  on.  You’ve  spent 
some  time  thinking  about  and  writing  about  your  future.  Have  you  considered  the 
following  questions? 

• What  are  my  goals  for  the  future? 


• How  am  I going  to  achieve  my  goals? 

• Am  I going  to  need  skills,  training,  and  knowledge  that  I don’t  have  right  now? 

• What  skills,  interests,  and  talents  do  I have  now  that  I could  build  on  to  reach 
my  goals? 

• Does  completing  English  Language  Arts  30-2  play  a role  in  achieving  my  goals? 


Check  the  glossary 
at  the  back  of  the 
Student  Module 
Booklet  for 
definitions  of  the 
words  that  are 
highlighted  in  colour. 


Whether  or  not  you’ve  made  definite  plans  for  your  future,  it’s  a very  good  idea  to 
take  stock  of  your  current  skills,  aptitudes,  and  interests.  To  work  toward  achieving 
your  ideal  future,  you  have  to  be  aware  of  the  skills  that  you  have  now  and  compare 
them  to  those  that  you’ll  need  in  the  future. 

Some  skills  that  you’ll  need  in  your  future  are  those  you  use  when  you’re  interacting 
with  people.  These  interpersonal  skills  will  help  you  as  you  live  and  work  with  others. 


Section  1 : The  Keys  to  Success 
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’m  a friendly  person,  and  I like  meeting  new 
people.  I’m  not  afraid  to  try  something  different 


I’m  cheerful.  I can  also  deal  with  difficult  people 
or  situations  without  getting  upset  or  angry. 


3.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  with  two  columns  to  help  you  assess  your 
interpersonal  skills. 

a.  In  the  first  column,  list  all  of  the  people  you  interact  with  during  a typical  day 
in  your  life. 

b.  Now  think  about  how  you  behave  with  these  people.  For  example,  are  you 
patient  when  you  babysit  your  younger  brother  or  sister?  Are  you  thoughtful 
toward  your  friends?  Are  you  polite  and  respectful  to  your  teachers?  In  the 
right  column  of  your  chart,  summarize  the  way  you  interact  with  the  people 
in  your  daily  life. 

c.  Can  you  improve  your  interpersonal  skills?  List  three  ways  that  you  could 
improve  the  way  you  interact  with  people. 

4.  Of  course,  interpersonal  skills  aren’t  the  only  skills  you’ll  need  in  the  future.  You 
likely  have  a variety  of  other  skills  and  aptitudes.  For  example,  you  may  know  a lo 
about  mechanics  or  carpentry.  You  may  be  a computer  expert,  an  excellent  cook, 
or  a talented  artist.  Perhaps  you  speak  a second  language  or  you’re  very  athletic. 

a.  Make  a list  of  your  skills  and  aptitudes. 

b.  What  other  skills  do  you  plan  to  develop  in  the  future? 

When  you  thought  about  your  skills  and  aptitudes,  did  you  consider  your 
communication  skills?  Your  abilities  to  read,  write,  speak,  listen,  view,  and  represent 
effectively  will  likely  have  a significant  impact  on  your  future.  You’ll  think  more  about 
these  skills  in  Section  2 of  this  module. 

5.  How  do  you  foresee  using  communication  skills  in  your  future  job  or  career? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  154  and  155  in  the  Appendix 
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Taking  Stock  of  Your  Interests 


Skills  and  aptitudes  are  important  tools  for  achieving  future  goals,  but  interests  are 
also  extremely  important  factors  in  shaping  your  future. 


A lot  of  people  are  very  good  at  things 
that  they  don’t  really  like  to  do.  Can  you 
imagine  being  stuck  in  a job  that  you’re 
good  at  but  that  you  hate  doing? 


My  cousin,  who  works  in  a factory,  is  in 
that  situation.  I wouldn’t  say  he  hates 
his  work,  but  what  he  really  wants  to 
do  is  run  his  own  small  business. 


I can  understand  your  cousin’s  situation.  I’m  good  with 
computers,  and  people  are  forever  telling  me  that  I should 
think  about  a career  as  a computer  technician.  They  keep 
saying  that  I’ll  always  have  a job  and  make  good  money.  The 
trouble  is,  I don’t  want  to  spend  my  life  staring  at  a computer 
screen.  I’d  like  a job  where  I could  do  a variety  of  things. 


6.  Think  about  the  subjects  you’re  taking  in  school  this  year.  Which  of  these 

subjects  do  you  like  the  most?  What  makes  you  more  interested  in  these  subjects 
than  in  some  of  the  others? 


7.  What  other  interests  do  you  have?  Could  some  of  these  interests  lead  to  a future 
career? 


8.  a.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  do  in  the  future? 
b.  What  kind  of  training  or  education  will  you  need  for  this  work? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 55  in  the  Appendix, 


GOING  FURTHER 

If  you’re  interested  in  trade  and  technological  careers,  the  following  website  can 
help  you  plan  your  career,  find  work  experience,  get  a summer  job,  or  select 
proper  training: 

http://youth.gc.ca 

You  may  be  interested  in  a career  in  the  Canadian  military.  Check  out  this 
website  for  information  on  job  choices  in  the  military: 


www.forces.ca 


Pof^t^oiio  f^lA 


In  this  course,  you’ll  occasionally  see  a textbox  that  looks  like  this  one.  It  will 
contain  an  idea  for  creating  a written,  oral,  visual,  or  multimedia  text.  Some 
of  these  suggestions  may  interest  you;  others  may  not.  You  aren’t  required  to 
do  all  of  these  assignments,  but  you  should  do  some  of  them.  You  may  decide 
to  work  on  a first  draft  before  revising  and  editing  your  texts.  Keep  your  work 
in  a portfolio  (a  folder).  Use  a folder  if  most  of  your  portfolio  items  are  texts 
written  or  drawn  on  paper.  If  many  of  your  portfolio  items  involve  audio  or 
videocassettes,  floppy  discs,  or  CDs,  you  may  need  to  use  a plastic  storage 
box  or  other  suitable  container  for  your  portfolio.  In  some  of  your  Assignment 
Booklets,  you’ll  be  asked  to  polish  one  piece  and  submit  it  for  evaluation. 

Here’s  your  first  prompt:  You  may  already  have  a plan  for  your  future 
employment. 

• What  experiences  affected  your  choice  of  career? 

• Was  someone  influential  in  helping  you  make  this  decision? 

• Explain  what  type  of  work  you’ve  chosen  and  how  you  came  to  make 
that  decision. 


You’ve  thought  about  how  your  abilities  and  interests  can 
play  a part  in  your  future.  Keep  in  mind  that  achieving  your 
goals  will  likely  take  determination,  perseverance,  and 
willingness  to  work  hard.  Do  you  have  these  three 
qualities?  If  you  do,  you’ll  likely  be  successful  in  everything 
you  do — including  English  Language  Arts  30-2! 


Go  to  pages  1 and  2 of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 in  Section  1 . 
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te^m2:  Respondins  in  Your  Journal 


As  you  likely  know  from 
your  previous  English  language 
arts  courses,  you  can  use  a writing  journal 
to  express  and  explore  ideas.  Responding  to  ideas  and 
texts  in  a journal  will  help  you  clarify  your  thoughts  and  keep 
yourself  focused  on  your  goals. 


If  you’ve  never  kept  a journal  for  an  English  language  arts  course,  you’re  about  to 
learn  to  use  something  that  will  change  the  way  that  you  approach  everything  that 
you  read,  view,  or  hear.  The  journal  is  a powerful  tool  that  will  help  you  become  a 
better  and  more  confident  reader  and  writer. 


V 


That’s  right.  Journals  and  diaries  have  a great 
deal  in  common.  Writing  in  a diary  or  in  a journal 
is  like  talking  to  your  most  trusted  friend.  Ideas 
and  reactions  that  you  would  normally  share  with 
your  friend  can  be  written  in  a diary  or  journal. 


Aren’t  journals  a lot  like  diaries? 
They’re  used  to  record  your  personal 
thoughts  about  experiences. 


In  this  course,  you’ll  use  your  journal 
to  respond  to  ideas  and  texts,  such 
as  stories,  poems,  or  photographs. 
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Expressive  writing  in  your  journal  can  help  you  manage  your  thoughts  about 
everything  that  you  experience  in  your  English  language  arts  course.  It’s  a place  for 
writing  down  and  sorting  out  your  thoughts.  Your  journal  not  only  records  what 
you’re  thinking  at  any  particular  point  in  time,  but  it  also  helps  you  discover  your 
feelings  and  make  difficult  decisions  about  complex  issues.  In  your  journal,  you  can 
record,  explore,  and  refine  your  ideas  before  sharing  them  with  other  people. 

When  you’re  trying  to  learn  and  understand  new  concepts,  you  may  find  that  talking 
about  your  ideas  will  help  you  sort  through  them.  Writing  in  a journal  serves  a 
similar  function,  as  recording  your  ideas  about  information  can  help  you  learn  and 
understand  new  concepts.  Journal  writing  also  helps  you  express  yourself,  and  it 
develops  your  ability  to  write  more  fluently. 

Use  your  journal  to  explore,  guide,  and  record  your  thinking.  You  will  not  only 
organize  your  thoughts,  but  stimulate  new  thoughts  as  well. 


Mr.  Darby:  Suppose  that  you’re  getting  ready  to  leave  home  for  a summer  job  a long 
way  from  your  home.  What  will  you  take  with  you?  Naturally,  you  don’t  want  to 
forget  anything.  How  would  you  plan  for  this  move? 

Krista:  I’d  make  a list  of  all  the  stuff  I’d  have  to  take. 

Paul:  I’d  probably  make  another  list  of  the  things  I’d  have  to  do— like  pay  my  car 
insurance  and  let  my  friends  and  relatives  know  where  I’ll  be  living. 

Mr.  Darby:  Exactly.  These  lists  are  examples  of  how  we  use  writing  to  organize  our 
thoughts.  Journal  writing  works  the  same  way.  One  idea  that  you  write  down  ma^ 
lead  to  another  idea.  You  may  be  quite  surprised  by  what  you  come  up  with 
sometimes.  Journal  writing  is  a thinking  tool  as  well  as  a writing  and  learning  too 

Krista:  Remember  question  1 in  Lesson  1,  where  we  were  asked  to  think  about  what 
kind  of  life  we’d  be  living  ten  years  from  now?  At  first  I didn’t  know  what  to  write 
but  after  I got  started,  the  ideas  started  to  flow. 

Mr.  Darby:  Good  example.  Your  response  to  that  question  is  one  type  of  writing  you’l 
do  in  your  journal. 
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You  may  be  wondering  what  your  journal  should  look  like  and  how  you  should 
begin.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  answer  these  questions  is  for  you  to  look  at  an 
example  of  a student’s  journal  writing.  In  the  following  journal  entry,  a student 
reflects  on  how  to  use  a journal  in  class. 


a cfAeat  ^2iace-  to-  cmt  mm-  ideoA-  cudd  wdUfA-  luAiimcf..  'Jttd-  m&Aihf 
empenAmeMiai  uMidmcf..  WkmeuieA  wa  OA  600  &A  liAim-  to  dmioikmcf., 

waU-  wie-  (U4A  jj(Ui/incili  to  empicuA  cmiA  tlioucjJdii.  tJttd.  a kt  tike-  taUomcp  to  a-  jjdMHci  atmd 


a mome-  CA  a doncp.  ^oidAAai  wAiimcp  H d44ypypoAed  to  kelp  ipu  umIU  ipuA  tliMdJemp  cmd 
ipoidA  wAiiuip.  9 COM-  dee  uAuf  tkcdd-  kuie-.  A^teA  9 talk  to  mdp  keA  jpue^id  Jtipixld^  9 
oj^ten  cltcuixfe  mip  ideaA  OA  dee  dometkmcp  m a dmjeAeiii  weup.  9 tkink  wAitmcp  m a 
joiAAAai  wdi  pAokaJdif  do  the  dxmie  tUieip.  And  the  mode  ipm  wAile,  the  eoAieA  d c^eli. 
AnxdheA  tUudp  iA  thed  wAdAMp  m a pmdeixd  idnt  Uke  ^oia  donlt  kcuje 

to  woAAif-  ahonl  ipnA  woedi  OA  denleneei — OA  euen  ifOiAA  dpelUnp.  tjou-  jnAt  wede 
whcdtA  in-  ipouA  kead.  kfoiA  c<m-  pAoojjAead  d tcdeA  ij^  ipm  decide  to  dUoAe-  ipmA  ideaA. 


Your  journal  can  be  a looseleaf  binder,  a notebook, 
or  a folder  on  your  computer  desktop.  Keep  your 
journal  entries  separate  from  the  other  work  you  do 
in  this  course.  Also,  avoid  writing  your  journal 
entries  on  scraps  of  paper  that  you  might  lose.  You’ll 
sometimes  need  to  look  back  over  your  journal 
entries,  so  be  sure  to  keep  track  of  all  your  work. 


A 


As  you’re  working  through  the  lessons  in  your  Student  Module  Booklets,  you’ll 
frequently  be  invited  to  write  in  your  journal.  You  may  also  write  in  your  journal  at 
other  times— whenever  you  feel  the  need  to  record  questions  or  ideas  or  explore 
difficult  concepts. 

Here’s  your  first  chance  to  write  in  your  journal: 
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In  Lesson  1,  you  analysed  some  of  your  skills  and  aptitudes.  You  also  looked  at  some 
interests  you  have  that  may  encourage  you  to  develop  new  skills  and  knowledge.  But 
skills,  aptitudes,  and  interests  are  not  the  only  factors  to  consider  in  choosing  a 
future  path.  You  also  need  to  consider  your  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Pretend  that  you’re  a stranger  analysing  your  personality.  Write  a journal  entry  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  you  think  a stranger  would  observe  in  your 
character. 

Before  you  write  your  entry,  you  should  examine  the  Journal  Assessment  Criteria 
that  follow.  Knowing  how  your  journal  writing  will  be  evaluated  will  help  you  write 
effective  entries. 


Journal  Assessment  Criteria 

Content  (3  marks) 

3 marks:  Ideas  are  thoughtful,  perceptive,  and  original.  The  content  is  detailed 
and  the  writer's  purpose  and  sense  of  audience  is  clear.  An  organizing  principle 
makes  ideas  easy  to  follow. 

2 marks:  Ideas  are  generally  thoughtful  and  perceptive  but  lack  originality.  Some 
details  are  included,  but  the  writer's  purpose  and  sense  of  audience  are  not 
always  evident.  An  organizing  principle  is  present  but  not  consistently  maintained. 

1 mark:  Ideas  are  not  particularly  thoughtful,  perceptive,  or  original.  Details  are 
sketchy  and  little  evidence  of  a consistent  purpose  and  sense  of  audience  is 
provided.  Content  seems  largely  disconnected. 

Insufficient:  Ideas  are  not  at  all  clear,  and  details  are  confusing  and  conflicting. 
The  writing  displays  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  task. 

Writing  Skills  (2  marks) 

2 marks:  A clear  and  consistent  voice  is  expressed  throughout  the  writing. 
Language  used  reflects  thoughtful  creativity.  The  writing  has  been  effectively 
revised  and  edited  for  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 

1 mark:  Voice,  while  present  in  the  writing,  is  not  consistently  maintained. 
Language  used  is  generally  appropriate  but  often  vague  or  general.  The  writing 
shows  evidence  of  revision.  Editing  for  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  and 
punctuation  is  evident,  but  errors  that  interfere  with  comprehension  persist. 

Insufficient:  Little  or  no  sense  of  voice  is  evident.  Language  used  is  inaccurate 
and  inappropriate.  Revision  or  editing  for  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  or 
punctuation  is  not  evident. 
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Don’t  forget  to  date  each  journal  entry  and  label 


J 


GOING  FURTHER 

Consider  starting  a diary  or  a personal  journal  about  your  life.  Many  people 
record  their  thoughts  to  better  understand  life  experiences,  make  decisions,  and 
get  rid  of  frustrations. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  a personal  journal,  don’t  forget  to  date  each  entry.  Also, 
you’ll  likely  want  to  ensure  that  no  one  else  has  access  to  your  journal— unless 
you  want  to  share  it.  In  later  years,  you’ll  enjoy  reading  about  your  past  and 
seeing  how  much  you’ve  changed. 


Responding  to  a Text 

At  times  during  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  course,  the  directions  for  your 
journal  entries  will  ask  you  to  respond  to  an  idea  or  a series  of  questions.  On  other 
occasions,  you  may  be  asked  to  respond  to  a text — something  you’ve  just  read, 
viewed,  or  listened  to.  Your  first  thought  may  be,  “What  do  you  mean  by  the  word 
respond^  ” 

Throughout  this  course,  you’ll  be  asked  to  write  personal  responses  to  pieces  of 
literature  and  other  texts  in  your  journal.  The  following  questions  may  help  you 
decide  what  to  write  in  a personal  response  to  a literary  text.  Not  all  of  the  questions 
apply  to  every  literary  text  that  you  read,  view,  or  listen  to. 

• Did  you  enjoy  reading  this  selection?  Why  or  why  not?  What  parts  did  you  like 
the  most? 

• What  did  you  think  of  the  beginning?  or  the  ending?  Was  it  predictable  or  were 
you  surprised? 

• What  were  you  left  wondering  about  at  the  end?  What  questions  do  you  still 
have? 

• What  do  you  think  the  title  means? 
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• Which  character  do  you  like  most?  Why?  Which  character  do  you  like  least? 
Why? 

• Are  the  characters  believable?  Does  any  character  remind  you  of  yourself  or 
someone  you  know? 

• Did  any  particular  aspect  of  this  text  (a  phrase,  an  image,  or  a technique) 
impress  you?  Which  one(s)?  Why? 

• Does  any  aspect  remind  you  of  your  own  personal  experiences  or  something 
you’ve  observed?  Explain. 

• Do  you  see  any  similarities  between  this  text  and  others  that  you’ve  read  or  see 


The  previous  questions  are  given  as  helpful 
suggestions.  You  don’t  have  to  answer  all  of 
the  questions  in  writing  a personal 
response  to  a literary  text.  You  may  not 
even  want  to  answer  any  of  the  questions. 


Now  look  at  the  following  photograph  and  read  the  two  personal  responses  written 
by  English  Language  Arts  30-2  students. 


H RAY-OPERATION  MIGRATION  INC 


^epiemJseA.  5:  Pe^iMnai  to-  tke 

PP'i  a pictM/i&  a picme  and  <i&me^  lu/ulU.  hLfhn/f.  PUe^  dJzdf^  H c^iedf.  kst^unc^. 


Sefiemli^  5:  Pe^iA^mai  Ped'pxmAe  t&-  tk&  Ph/doi- 


1/UUm^  P uiew^  UiH  pJ^mta,  9 imacfme  tUat  9 m tk&  pAoi  tke^  pLim.  <Jie/i&  9 am  klc^  ^ 
m tUe^  dJz^,  tk&  umdaIxI  tlnAxmc^  tk&  e^f^A-  (^  a iuAxi.  9 j^el  tU&  upUixI  (m  mi^  jjoce.  9 

j^^Ax^Uuad 9 m dJ/ia^pf^xl  mto-  mif.  liMl&  OA/i/pioMe^  and  imacfOMe  tkat  tk&  wancjA-  tke 
plane  a/ie  mif  omn  wancpi.  9 am  'kM/iincp  like  a kind.  9 leok  te  tke  le^,  ta  tke  ^ucpkt,  Ptpi, 
dcoAjn.  9 taJze  id  add  in — tke  cloudU,  tke  (j/waind  dmudip  mauancp  keneadk  mn,  tke 
koAl/pn,  tke  dedtincp  dun.  9 Imk  kelund  mn  and  9 dee  map  hlock  jjMcuAMncp  me.  9 am  tkein 
leaden.  9 m taklncp  them  kome. 


1.  Both  students  looked  at  the  same  photograph  and  responded  honestly  in  their 
journals;  however,  their  perceptions  are  quite  different.  Why  is  the  second 
response  more  interesting  than  the  first  one? 

2.  Which  student  is  right? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 55  in  the  Appendix, 


Some  people  are  able  to  express  their  ideas  easily  in  a 
journal;  others  may  have  difficulty  getting  started.  If  you’re 
uncomfortable  with  this  type  of  writing,  begin  with  an 
emotional  response:  Do  you  like  or  dislike  this  text?  Then  try 
to  explain  why  you  feel  the  way  you  do.  When  you’ve  come  up 
with  a few  sentences,  you’ll  find  it  easier  to  continue  writing. 


After  you’ve  written  several  journal  entries, 
your  fluency  will  improve.  You’ll  soon  find 
writing  in  your  journal  more  enjoyable. 
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Here’s  your  first  opportunity  to  write  a personal  response  to  a text.  Suppose  you 
were  asked  to  give  a speech  at  a graduation  ceremony.  What  advice  would  you  give 
the  students?  What  insights  into  life  would  you  want  to  share  with  them?  Robert 
Fulghum’s  essay,  “The  Credo,”  which  you’ll  find  in  the  Readings  section  of  the 
Appendix  of  this  module,  sums  up  what  he’s  learned  about  life.  As  you  read  this 
essay,  think  about  whether  you  agree  with  his  ideas. 


No  doubt  you’ve  received  a lot  of  advice  about  how  you  should  live  your  life, 
You’ve  probably  thought  carefully  about  some  advice  but  quickly  discarded 
other  suggestions.  What  do  you  think  of  Robert  Fulghum’s  ideas  about  how 
to  live?  Write  a personal  response  in  your  journal  to  Fulghum’s  essay. 


Your  journal  is  a place  to  reflect  on  your  experiences  in 
this  course.  Use  it  to  express  your  opinions,  ask  questions, 
explore  your  ideas,  make  predictions,  and  record  your 
observations.  You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  finding  “the 
right  answer”  when  you  write  in  your  journal,  but  you  must 
explain  your  ideas  and  give  reasons  for  them. 


In  this  lesson,  you  reviewed  how  journals  are  used  to  explore  ideas  and  record 
responses  to  the  texts  that  you  encounter.  Your  journal  is  a way  of  reflecting  on  your 
ideas  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  your  likes  and  dislikes,  your  opinions,  values 
and  beliefs.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  your  attention  on  interacting  with  others 

Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  3 in  Section  1 . 
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When  you  watch  television  or  a movie, 
you  may  have  noticed  that  many  films 
and  programs  focus  on  individual 
characters:  the  courageous  superhero, 
the  daring  pilot,  the  tough  police  officer, 
the  clever  detective,  the  cunning 
business  executive,  or  the  brilliant 
surgeon.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
also  feature  stories  about  individual 
accomplishments  and  heroic  deeds. 

As  a result  of  the  media  focus  on  the 
individual,  you  may  have  the  idea  that 
most  achievements  in  society  result 
from  individual  efforts.  In  fact,  this 
conclusion  isn’t  true.  Most  people  don’t 
live  and  work  alone;  they  interact  with 
others  in  partnerships  and  groups,  and 
their  accomplishments  result  from  a 
team  effort. 


1.  List  as  many  examples  as  you  can  of  people  working  in  a group  to  accomplish 
a task. 

2.  What  advantages  do  you  see  in  working  with  others  to  achieve  a goal? 

3.  How  can  working  with  a partner  or  a group  help  you  as  you  work  through 
English  Language  Arts  30-2? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 56  in  the  Appendix* 

To  see  what  can  be  accomplished  when  people  work  effectively  together,  turn  to  the 
Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  “The  Kindness  of  Strangers”  by  David 
MacDonald.  When  you’ve  finished  reading  this  article,  continue  with  this  lesson. 

4.  Why  were  the  people  living  in  and  near  Gander,  Newfoundland,  inspired  to  help 
the  stranded  travellers? 

5.  a.  What  examples  of  teamwork  do  you  see  in  this  article? 
b.  What  examples  of  leadership  do  you  see? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 56  in  the  Appendix* 


Maria:  Working  with  a group  can  be  good  in  some  ways,  but  sometimes  it’s  more 
trouble  than  it’s  worth. 

Yuri:  I know  what  you  mean.  It’s  hard  to  get  people  to  agree  on  what  should  be 
done  or  how  it  should  be  done. 

Maria:  Yeah.  And  then  there  are  the  people  who  don’t  show  up  for  meetings  . . . 
Yuri:  ...  or  the  ones  who  never  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

Maria:  Still,  when  you  get  a good  group,  you  can  really  accomplish  a lot  together. 


Think  about  some  of  your  experiences  working  in  a group  or  playing  a team 
sport.  Have  your  experiences  been  generally  rewarding  and  successful,  or 
have  they  been  unsuccessful?  In  your  journal,  reflect  on  your  group-work 
experience.  Consider  your  own  participation  and  leadership  in  groups  and 
explain  why  your  groups  functioned  effectively  or  ineffectively. 


Strategies  for  Effective  Teamwork 


Perhaps  you’ve  experienced  problems  working  in  a group  or  playing  a team  sport.  In 
your  future  job,  you  may  be  required  to  work  with  a variety  of  people — clients, 
customers,  and  colleagues.  How  can  you  be  a successful  member  of  the  team?  What 
strategies  can  you  use  to  help  the  team  work  effectively  together? 

Each  group  member  brings  a unique  blend  of  skills,  interests,  and  personality  traits 
to  the  group.  Understanding  group  dynamics  will  help  you  understand  your  own 
behaviour  in  a group  situation  as  well  as  the  behaviour  of  others.  Think  about  the 
following  types  of  people  that  you  may  see  in  a group. 


People 

General  Characteristics 

the  idea  person 

resourceful;  good  at  brainstorming;  comes  up  with  many  ideas  and  alternatives;  enjoys 
working  with  others 

the  artist 

good  at  making  the  final  product  visually  appealing;  uses  the  principles  of  design  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  any  written,  visual,  or  multimedia  text;  has  talent  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  drawing,  painting,  sculpting,  storyboarding,  drama,  layout, 
design,  photography,  music 

the  writer 

good  at  creating  effective  print  texts  for  any  purpose  and  audience;  skilful  in  all  stages 
of  the  writing  process;  willing  to  take  direction  and  constructive  criticism  from  other 
group  members 

the  speaker 

excellent  speaking  skills;  acts  as  spokesperson  or  presenter  for  the  group;  good  at 
public  speaking 

the  researcher 

skilful  at  gathering  and  documenting  information  from  a variety  of  sources 

the  compiler 

skilful  at  sorting  and  arranging  information,  ideas,  and  other  materials  into  a coherent 
and  useful  final  product 

the  troubleshooter 

tactful,  diplomatic,  sympathetic,  and  discrete;  inspires  trust;  good  at  conflict  resolution, 
gets  people  talking  to  each  other  to  resolve  issues 

the  investigator 

meticulous;  has  high  standards;  usually  prefers  to  work  alone  on  tasks  that  require 
attention  to  detail;  good  at  quality  control 

the  techy 

has  skills  or  knowledge  about  the  technologies  that  the  group  is  using  (computers, 
software,  camcorders,  recording  devices,  sound  systems,  lighting,  projectors,  tools,  and 
so  on) 

the  extrovert 

enthusiastic,  confident,  and  assertive;  enjoys  working  with  people 

the  introvert 

shy  and  quiet;  likes  to  listen;  often  reluctant  to  express  ideas;  prefers  to  work  alone 

the  socializer 

talkative;  easily  distracted;  has  difficulty  concentrating  on  the  task 

the  procrastinator 

has  difficulty  getting  started  on  a project;  lets  other  people  make  decisions  and  take 
action;  often  feels  overwhelmed  by  the  size  of  the  project  or  the  timelines 

the  director 

strong-willed  and  opinionated;  has  definite  ideas  about  how  things  should  be  done;  likes 
to  control  the  group;  is  often  unwilling  to  consider  other  ideas;  often  intimidates  less- 
assertive  group  members 

the  critic 

negative  and  cynical;  finds  fault  with  other  people’s  ideas  and  efforts  but  seldom  offers 
constructive  suggestions 

the  speeder 

impatient  and  uninterested  in  the  goal;  wants  to  get  the  task  done  with  the  least  amount 
of  effort;  rushes  through  the  task;  takes  as  little  responsibility  as  possible 

the  organizer 

confident  and  willing  to  assume  a leadership  role;  organized;  good  listener;  good 
communicator;  good  interpersonal  skills 

the  committee 

flexible;  carries  out  tasks  or  duties  as  needed  or  as  assigned;  works  well  on 

worker 

committees;  communicates  effectively  with  others 

Naturally,  people  won’t  always  fit  neatly  into  these 
categories.  They  may  have  most  of  the  qualities  of 
one  category,  but  have  some  qualities  from  one  or 
more  other  categories  as  well.  Into  which  category 
or  categories  would  you  place  yourself?  Why? 


6.  Explain  how  each  behavioural  type  in  the  preceding  chart  can  make  a group 
effective  or  ineffective. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  pages  1 56  and  1 57  in  the  Appen< 

Write  a script  for  a short  play  showing  an  ineffective  group  in  action.  Have 
your  main  characters  display  the  attitudes  and  behaviours  that  ruin  a group’s 
performance.  Your  play  could  be  serious,  but  you  might  enjoy  creating  a 
comedy.  Give  your  play  an  appropriate  title. 


Working  successfully  in  any  group  requires  the 
effective  use  of  a variety  of  interpersonal, 
collaborative,  and  communication  skills  as  well  as 
positive  commitment  toward  achieving  the  group  goa 
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Interpersonal 
Skills  Used  in 
Group  Work 


Coiiaborative 
Skiils  Used  in 
Group  Work 


Communication 
Skiiis  Used  in 
Group  Work 


When  you  work  in  a group,  you  need  to  be  able  to 

• agree  with,  support,  and  encourage  others 

• include  all  members  in  discussions  and  activities 

• disagree  politely  when  you  do  not  support  an  idea  or  position 

• recognize  and  praise  other  people’s  contributions 

• contribute  ideas  without  being  overly  forceful  or  controlling 

• consider  other  people’s  ideas  and  be  willing  to  change  your  own 

• understand  other  people’s  feelings 


When  you  work  in  a group,  you  should 

• be  committed  toward  achieving  the  group  goal 

• attend  meetings  and  be  punctual 

• be  reliable  and  trustworthy 

• volunteer  to  do  your  share  of  the  work 

• stay  focused  on  the  task 

• take  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  group 


When  you  work  in  a group,  you  may  need  to 

• read  information  before,  during,  or  after  the  meeting 

• write  notes,  minutes,  reports 

• listen  to  opinions,  ideas,  speeches,  presentations, 
discussions 

• speak  to  other  group  members,  voicing  your  opinions  and 
ideas;  ask  and  answer  questions 

• view  information  and  critically  assess  its  accuracy,  reliability, 
currency,  and  relevance 

• represent  information  in  a presentation,  using  charts, 
graphs,  diagrams,  or  photographs 
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Everyone  needs  to  participate  actively 
to  make  a group  function  effectively. 

In  some  groups,  you  may  be  asked  to 
perform  specific  roles,  such  as  a 
reporter,  secretary,  or  chairperson. 


7.  Explain  how  you  would  use  interpersonal,  collaborative,  and  communication 
skills  in  each  of  the  following  roles: 

a.  the  secretary  or  recorder 

b.  the  treasurer 

c.  the  reporter  or  spokesperson 

8.  Perhaps  the  most  demanding  role  in  any  group  is  that  of  the  chairperson  or 
organizer. 

a.  List  the  duties  that  a chairperson  or  organizer  might  be  expected  to  perform. 

b.  What  skills  does  this  role  require? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  157  and  158  in  the  Appendix 

For  more  information  on  working  in  groups,  refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  on  page  175. 


What  are  your  experiences  with  group  work?  Which  roles  have  you 
performed?  Have  you  acted  as  a secretary  or  spokesperson?  Have  you 
taken  leadership  roles  in  a group?  Describe  your  experience  and  some  of 
the  problems  you  encountered.  Were  you  able  to  resolve  these  problems? 
In  hindsight,  do  you  feel  that  you  should  have  acted  differently? 
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The  Language  of  Inclusion 


One  important  interpersonal  skill  needed  in  group  work  is  including  all  members  in 
discussions  and  activities.  As  you  use  language  to  communicate  in  groups,  you 
should  be  aware  that  language  can  be  used  as  a positive  or  negative  tool— as  a way 
of  including  or  excuding  people. 

Suppose  you  go  to  a meeting  and  realize  that  you  don’t  know  anyone  in  the  room. 
How  could  people  make  you  feel  welcome  and  part  of  the  group? 


I’d  like  to  welcome  everyone  to 
this  meeting.  I see  some  new 
faces  here,  so  before  we 
begin,  let’s  take  a moment  to 
introduce  ourselves  so  that  we 
can  get  to  know  each  other. 


Jamie,  we’ve  been 
discussing  this  for  awhile, 
but  we  haven’t  heard  your 
opinion.  How  do  you  think  we 
should  handle  this  project? 


Sara,  I could  use 
some  help  with  this 
presentation.  Would 
you  be  willing  to 
work  with  me? 


A special  welcome  to 

our  new  group 
member,  Leah  Avoni. 
She  has  volunteered 
to  loin  the  decorating 
committee.  Thanks  for 
your  help,  Leah 


The  words  you  speak  and  write  aren’t  the  only  way  you  make  people  feel  included  o 
excluded.  You  also  send  non-verbal  messages  with  your  body.  The  signals  you  send 
through  facial  expressions,  gestures,  and  postures  are  called  body  language. 


Think  about  how  you  feel  when  you  notice  negative 
body  language  used  toward  you  or  someone  you  like. 
It’s  never  pleasant  to  be  ignored  or  feel  excluded. 

9.  a.  Give  some  examples  of  how  you  could  use  body 
language  to  welcome  someone  to  a group. 

b.  Give  some  examples  of  how  body  language  is 
used  to  exclude  someone  in  a group. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 58  in  the  Appendix. 


Pof^t^oiio  /tm  iC 

Pretend  that  you’re  a member  of  a group  that  has  functioned  ineffectively 
because  of  the  actions  or  attitude  of  one  group  member.  Write  a letter  to  this 
group  member,  describing  this  person’s  behaviour  and  explaining  its  effect  on 
the  group.  Make  some  recommendations  about  how  this  person  could 
change. 
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Rate  Your  Group-Work  Skills 

Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  what  makes  groups  succeed  or  fail,  take  a few 
moments  to  evaluate  your  own  performance  as  a group  member.  Use  the  chart  below 
to  rate  yourself  on  a scale  of  1 to  5.  A rating  of  1 means  “Needs  Improvement”  while 
a rating  of  5 means  “Excellent.” 


Self-Evaluation  of  Group-Work  Skills  ^ Rating 


I 

j 


A person  who  is 
tactful  knows  what 
to  say  or  do  in  any 
situation  to  avoid 
hurting  people’s 
feelings  or 
offending  people. 


I am  a reliable  group  member.  I attend  meetings.  I’m  on  time,  and  I do  the 
necessary  preparation  so  that  I can  participate  actively  in  the  group. 

I contribute  ideas  and  I voice  my  opinions.  However,  I avoid  dominating 
discussions. 

I’m  respectful  of  other  people  in  the  group.  I listen  carefully  to  their  ideas 
and  opinions.  I’m  sensitive  to  their  feelings  and  try  to  make  everyone  feel 
included. 

I consider  other  people’s  views.  I try  to  be  flexible  as  I realize  that  my  own 
ideas  may  not  always  be  the  best  ones.  I’m  willing  to  change  or  accept  a 
different  point  of  view. 

When  I disagree  with  others,  I am  polite  and  tactful. 

I stay  focused  on  the  group’s  task.  I don’t  distract  others. 

I do  my  share  of  work  in  the  group.  I volunteer  to  perform  roles  such  as  the 
organizer,  reporter,  and  recorder.  I take  responsibility  for  helping  to  achieve 
the  group’s  goal. 

I am  able  to  use  my  communication  skills  effectively  when  I’m  required  to 
interact  with  other  group  members  or  participate  in  a group  presentation. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  learned  that  to  be  an  effective 
group  member,  you  need  to  use  social,  collaborative, 
and  communication  skills.  You  can  strengthen  or 
weaken  a group  through  your  behaviour.  Remember, 
when  your  group  is  successful,  so  are  you! 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  4 in  Section  1 . 


Locatins  Information 


As  you  work  through  the  modules  in  this  course,  you’ll  need  to  locate  information  on 
a variety  of  topics.  If  you’re  a skilful  researcher,  you’ll  save  time  because  you’ll  know 
how  to  find  information.  The  two  sources  of  information  you’ll  use  frequently  are  the 
library  and  the  Internet. 

You  may  already  know  how  to  make  effective  use  of  the  library  and  the  Internet  to 
locate  the  information  you  need  for  reports,  school  projects,  and  your  personal 
interests.  If  you  believe  you  have  already  mastered  these  skills,  you  may  skim  over 
Lesson  4 to  make  sure  you’re  not  missing  anything.  Then  read  the  conclusion  and  go 
to  Section  2. 


Finding  Information  in  the  Library 


When  is  the  last  time  that  you’ve  visited  a public  library?  Perhaps  you’re  a regular 
library  patron;  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  unaware  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  libraries  over  the  last  few  years.  You  may  even  avoid  using  a library 
because  you  feel  intimidated  by  the  rows  of  computers  and  endless  shelves  of  books. 

All  libraries  don’t  look  the  same,  but  they  do  share  similar  characteristics.  If  you 
understand  how  libraries  are  organized  and  what  information  is  online  you’ll  be 
able  to  access  information  in  any  library. 
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Most  libraries  organize  their  materials  into  several  sections; 

• the  fiction  section 

• the  non-fiction  section 

• the  reference  materials  (encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other  reference  books) 

• the  periodical  section  (newspapers  and  magazines) 

• the  audio-visual  section  (audio  and  video  recordings,  CD-ROMs,  and  so  on) 

Fiction  and  Non-fiction  Materials 

The  two  largest  sections  in  most  libraries  are  the  fiction  and  non-fiction  materials. 
Fiction  books  are  often  subdivided  into  children’s  books,  junior  fiction  (for  older 
children  and  teens),  and  adult  fiction.  In  some  libraries,  the  adult  fiction  is  further 
subdivided  into  categories  such  as  westerns,  mysteries,  science  fiction,  and  romance. 
Paperback  fiction  books  are  sometimes  placed  on  separate  shelves. 

Finding  fiction  books  is  easy  because  they’re  organized  alphabetically  by  the  author’s 
last  name.  If  you’re  looking  for  the  latest  novel  by  Stephen  King,  for  example,  you 
would  find  the  shelves  containing  books  written  by  authors  whose  last  names  begin 
with  K.  However,  you  might  discover  that  the  book  you’re  looking  for  isn’t  there. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  library  hasn’t  purchased  the  book?  Perhaps  someone  else 
has  borrowed  the  book. 


Paul:  Libraries  confuse  me— and  the  bigger  they  are,  the  more  confused  1 get.  1 can 
never  find  the  material  1 need. 

Mr.  Darby:  Do  you  use  the  online  catalogue? 

Paul:  What’s  that? 

Mr.  Darby:  It’s  the  modern  version  of  the  card  catalogue.  Instead  of  looking  through 
a bunch  of  cards  in  drawers,  you  now  use  a computer  to  search  the  library’s 
catalogue. 

Paul:  I’ve  never  used  an  online  catalogue.  How  does  it  work? 

Mr.  Darby:  Online  catalogues  are  easy  to  use.  They’re  designed  so  that  people  who 
know  very  little  about  computers  can  use  them.  And  don’t  forget:  librarians  are 
there  to  help  you.  If  you  need  help,  just  ask. 


The  online  catalogue  in  a library  indexes  materials  by  title,  author,  and  subject  or 
key  word.  Generally,  when  you  first  look  at  the  library’s  online  catalogue,  you’ll  see 
a screen  that  resembles  this  one: 


\yelcome  to 

t L kr 

1 makeside 

1 ^KLibrmy 

Select  an  index  to  search 
® Title 
O Author 
O Key  Word 

Enter  a word  or  phrase  [ 


The  online  catalogue  will  tell  you  what  materials  are  available  and  whether  they’re 
on  the  shelf  or  signed  out  by  another  patron. 

1.  How  would  you  use  the  online  catalogue  to  find  out  what  novels  by  Stephen 
King  are  in  the  library’s  collection? 

2.  Suppose  that  you  were  looking  for  a novel  called  Of  Mice  and  Men.  How  would 
you  locate  this  novel  in  the  library? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 58  in  the  Appendix. 

The  online  catalogue  will  also  help  you  to  locate  non-fiction  books.  If  you  select  a 
key-word  search  and  enter  some  search  words,  the  catalogue  will  present  you  with  a 
list  of  materials  on  your  subject. 


V 


When  you  use  an  online  catalogue,  you 
may  have  to  try  several  different  key  words 
before  you  get  the  information  you  want. 
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3.  Suppose  you  were  investigating  a career  in  television.  What  key  words  would 
you  use  for  your  search? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 58  in  the  Appendix. 

Your  key-word  search  will  present  you  with  a screen  listing  all  the  materials  that  the 
library  has  on  that  subject.  This  screen  will  tell  you 

• how  many  items  the  library  has  on  the  subject 

• the  titles,  authors,  and  publishing  dates  of  the  materials 

• whether  the  items  are  checked  in  (that  is,  on  the  shelves)  or  checked  out 
(borrowed) 

• where  the  materials  are  located 

YouTl  also  have  the  option  of  selecting  a particular  item  and  learning  more  about  it 
by  clicking  on  a Show  Details  icon.  Here’s  an  example  of  a screen  that  provides  the 
details  about  a book  on  careers  in  television: 


\yelcome  to 

t . At 

ma^Hde 

7 

^mLihrary 

Reed  Maxine  K. 

Career  opportunities  in  television,  cable,  video,  and  multimedia 

edition  New  York:  Facts  on  File  1999 
274  p il 

ISBN  0816039402 
791.45 


4.  When  was  this  information  on  careers  in  television  published? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 58  in  the  Appendix. 


rhe  Dewey  number 
s also  known  as 
;he  Dewey  Decimal 
Number. 


Once  you’ve  seen  what’s  available  in  the  online  catalogue,  you’ll  need  to  use  the  call 
number  to  locate  the  information.  School  and  public  libraries  organize  their  non- 
fiction material  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  This  system  assigns  each 
subject  a different  number.  The  call  number  on  library  materials  consists  of  its 
Dewey  number,  followed  by  the  first  letters  of  the  author’s  last  name. 
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The  Dewey  Decimal  System  organizes  non-fiction  materials  into  ten  main  categories: 


000-099 

General  Works  (including  reference  material) 

100-199 

Philosophy  and  Related  Disciplines 

200-299 

Religion  and  Mythology 

300-399 

Social  Sciences 

400-499 

Languages  and  Communication 

500-599 

Pure  Sciences 

600-699 

Technology 

700-799 

Fine  Arts  and  Recreation 

800-899 

Literature 

900-999 

Geography,  Travel,  Biography,  and  History 

Non-fiction  material  is  organized  in  numerical  order  on  the  shelves.  Once  you  know 
the  call  number,  you  can  locate  the  information  by  going  to  the  shelves  containing 
materials  with  that  number.  Of  course,  all  materials  on  the  same  subject  will  have 
the  same  number.  They  will  then  be  organized  alphabetically  according  to  the 
author’s  last  name. 

Don’t  confuse  the  Dewey  number  of  library  materials  with  their  ISBN  shown  in  the 
online  catalogue.  Each  book  is  assigned  an  ISBN  (International  Standard  Book 
Number)  so  that  it  can  always  be  identified,  no  matter  how  many  times  it’s 
published. 

5.  Non-fiction  material  is  organized  differently  from  fiction  material  in  a library. 
What’s  the  main  difference? 

6.  What  is  the  Dewey  number  for  the  book  about  careers  in  television,  illustrated  in 
the  preceding  screen? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 58  in  the  Appendix, 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Use  the  Internet  to  learn  more  about  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  System. 
The  search  terms  “Dewey  Number”  or  "Dewey  Decimal”  will  allow  your  search 
engine  to  locate  many  good  websites.  These  websites  will  have  links  to  other 
related  sites.  One  site  that  has  information  about  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  is 
at  the  following  website  address: 

http://www.tnrdlib.bc.ca/dewey.html 


The  online  catalogue  in  many  libraries  also  includes 
the  materials  in  other  libraries.  Consequently,  even 
if  your  own  library  doesn’t  have  the  material  you 
need,  you  can  arrange  to  borrow  it  through  an 
inter-library  loan  (a  loan  made  from  one  library 
to  another) . The  following  website  contains 
information  about  libraries  in  Alberta  and  gives 
you  access  to  their  materials: 

www.talonline.ca 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Did  you  know  that  university  libraries  generally 
organize  non-fiction  materials  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  system  rather  than  the  Dewey 
System?  The  Library  of  Congress  system  uses  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  organize  materials  into 
twenty  broad  subjects  that  are  then  subdivided  using 
numerals.  Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students  has  more  information  on  the 
Library  of  Congress  system  on  page  194. 


Periodicals 

If  you’re  looking  for  the  latest  information,  you’ll  often  find  it  in  a periodical  rather 
than  a book.  A periodical  is  material  published  at  regular  intervals,  such  as  a 
magazine  or  newspaper. 

Libraries  usually  subscribe  to  a wide  variety  of  periodicals,  which  are  often  kept  in  a 
special  area  where  they’re  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  their  titles.  You’ll  find 
Maclean’s  in  the  M section  and  Sports  Illustrated  in  the  S section. 


Suppose  I’m  looking  for  information  on  hostels. 
I don’t  want  to  search  through  hundreds  of 
magazines  to  find  a few  articles. 


You  don’t  have  to.  Articles  in  periodicals 
are  listed  in  a periodical  index  so  that  you 
can  find  what  you’re  looking  for  quickly. 


To  find  articles  on  a particular  subject,  use  a periodical  index,  which  lists  articles  in 
periodicals.  Each  article  is  classified  according  to  its  title,  its  author,  and  its  subject. 
The  periodical  index  will  tell  you  the  name  and  issue  of  the  periodical  that  the  article 
appeared  in. 

Most  libraries  now  use  an  online  periodical  index.  Generally,  since  you  won’t  know 
the  author  or  title  of  an  article,  you’ll  want  to  use  the  key-word  search.  If  you  enter 
the  word  hostels,  you’ll  find  a list  of  articles  on  that  subject. 

Here’s  a sample  entry  of  a single  article: 

The  best  hostels  in  Europe.  Anders,  Niels.  Youth  Travel  (July,  2002  v.  7,  il.  p 6) 
Full  text  available. 


This  entry  provides  the  following  information: 

• the  title  of  the  article:  “The  best  hostels  in  Europe” 

• the  author’s  name:  Niels  Anders 

• the  name  of  the  periodical:  Youth  Travel 

• the  date  of  publication:  July,  2002 

• the  article  has  illustrations:  il 

• the  fact  that  the  full  text  of  the  article  can  be  read  online 

Some  periodical  indexes  include  an  abstract  or  summary  of  an  article  and  even  the 
full  text  of  the  article,  enabling  you  to  read  the  article  online.  You  may  even  be  able 
to  print  it  out  or  send  it  to  your  home  via  e-mail.  If  you’re  unable  to  find  the  article 
online,  you’ll  have  to  locate  a hard  copy  of  the  periodical  in  the  library  (or  another 
library). 

Interpret  the  following  sample  entry. 

“New  teacher  on  the  block.”  Klein,  Stephanie  Jo.  TV  Guide  (October  12,  2002,  v. 
50  p 10-12) 


7.  Use  the  preceding  example  to  answer  the  following  questions: 


a.  What  is  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  article? 

b.  What  is  the  title  of  the  article? 

c.  What  is  the  name  of  the  periodical? 

d.  When  was  this  periodical  published? 

e.  Does  this  article  contain  illustrations? 

f.  How  long  is  this  article? 

g.  Can  you  read  this  article  online? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 58  in  the  Appendix. 
Reference  Materials 

As  well  as  fiction  and  non-fiction  materials,  every  library  has  a reference  section.  The 
following  chart  explains  what  types  of  materials  you’ll  find  in  this  area. 


Reference  Materials  Available  In  Most  Libraries 


Encyclopedias 

Most  libraries  have  several  sets  of  comprehensive 

encylopedias  (covering  all  subjects)  as  well  as  others  that 
focus  on  a particular  subject  (for  example,  The 

Encyclopedia  of  Rock,  Pop,  and  Folk  Music).  Always  check 
the  publication  date  to  know  how  current  the  information  is. 
You’ll  also  find  some  encyclopedias  published  on  the 

Internet. 

Dictionaries 

In  addition  to  the  usual  dictionaries  of  the  English  language, 
you’ll  find  specialized  ones,  such  as  The  Dictionary  of 

English  Slang.  Biographical  dictionaries  provide  brief 
descriptions  of  famous  people;  bilingual  dictionaries 
translate  words  from  one  language  to  another;  dictionaries 
of  quotations  allow  you  to  track  the  source  of  famous  words 
and  expressions. 

Atlases  and 
Gazetteers 

You’ll  find  more  than  maps  in  these  reference  books.  Most 
atlases  contain  a lot  of  geographical  information;  some 
focus  on  particular  countries  or  regions.  Historical  atlases 
can  help  you  understand  past  events,  such  as  battles  in 
wars  or  the  boundaries  of  empires.  Gazetteers  list  the 
names  of  places  and  give  their  locations. 

Yearbooks  and 
Almanacs 

These  reference  books,  usually  published  annually,  provide 
up-to-date  information  and  statistics.  Some  yearbooks 
focus  on  a particular  country,  while  others  focus  on  an 
organization. 

Bibliographies 

This  type  of  reference  book  lists  available  material  on  a 
particular  topic.  An  example  is  What  Do  1 Read  Next,  which 
describes  and  classifies  fiction  books  under  such 
categories  as  romance,  mystery,  and  horror. 

Phone  Books  and 
Postal  Code 
References 

Many  libraries  have  phone  books  for  all  areas  of  the 
province  and  other  major  cities  in  the  country.  You  can  also 
use  online  phone  directories  to  help  you  find  phone 
numbers  in  other  areas.  Postal  code  directories  assist  you 
to  locate  postal  codes  throughout  Canada. 

The  Vertical  File 

Generally  stored  in  filing  cabinets,  the  vertical  file  contains 
pamphlets,  photographs,  brochures,  and  news  clippings. 
Materials  in  the  vertical  file  are  organized  alphabetically  by 
subject. 

Microfiche 

These  reduced  images  of  pages  of  newspapers  enable  the 
library  to  keep  copies  of  hundreds  of  newspapers  without 
taking  up  a huge  amount  of  shelf  space.  To  read 
microfiche,  you  use  special  equipment  to  enlarge  the 
images. 

8.  Which  type  of  reference  material  would  be  most  helpful  to  find  the  following  1 

information?  1 

a.  the  date  of  death  of  a nineteenth  century  political  leader 

b.  programs  offered  by  Grant  MacEwan  College  in  Edmonton 

c.  the  winner  of  the  Grey  Cup  in  1987 

d.  the  author  of  the  words  “I  think,  therefore  I am.” 

e.  a story  published  in  the  Calgary  Herald  on  September  12,  2001 

f.  countries  that  have  the  natural  resources  of  petroleum  and  coal 

g.  diagrams  showing  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815 

h.  the  English  meaning  of  some  German  phrases 

i.  the  name  of  a customs  broker  in  Vancouver 

j.  the  amount  of  lumber  Canada  exported  to  the  United  States  in  2001 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 59  in  the  Appendix. 
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Audio-Visual  Materials 


Most  libraries  now  have  large  quantities  of  audio  and  video 
resources  on  CD  or  cassette  tapes.  Many  libraries  are  also 
developing  DVD  collections.  Talking  books,  or  recordings  of 
someone  reading  a book  aloud,  are  also  available.  The  video 
materials  include  both  information  and  entertainment. 

If  you’re  interested  in  viewing  some  of  the  material  in 
Canada’s  national  museums,  visit  the  following  website: 

http://collections.ic.gc.ca 


Have  you  visited  a library  recently?  You’ll  probably  be 
surprised  at  the  variety  of  materials  you’ll  find  there. 
Most  libraries  also  have  computers  where  you  can 
access  the  Internet.  You’ll  find  more  information  about 
using  the  library  in  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  on  page  1 92. 


Pof^t^io  ftm  lO 

Suppose  that  you  were  working  part-time  at  your  local  public  library.  The 
librarian  has  asked  you  to  create  a pamphlet  to  help  library  patrons  locate 
materials.  What  information  would  you  include?  What  instructions  would 
you  give  library  patrons  to  help  them  use  the  online  catalogue?  Design  the 
pamphlet,  including  the  text  and  visuals. 


Findins  Information  on  the  Internet 

In  the  past,  when  you  wanted  to  locate  information,  you  had  to  go  to  the  library. 
Today,  you  can  access  a tremendous  amount  of  information  through  a computer  that 
is  connected  to  the  Internet,  an  electronic  network  that  connects  computers  around 
the  world. 


World  Wide  Web; 

a network  of 
websites  on  the 
Internet 


Information  on  the  Internet  is  published  on  millions  of  websites.  A website  is  a 
location  on  the  World  Wide  Web  consisting  of  print  and  graphic  files.  Anyone  can 
have  a website;  in  fact,  you  can  even  develop  one  on  your  own. 
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The  World  Wide  Web  is  similar  to  a postal  system  in  that  every  website  has  its  own 
address,  called  its  URL  or  uniform  resource  locator.  Most  URLs  look  similar  to  the 
following  one,  which  is  the  website  address  of  Canada’s  Parliament: 

http://www.parLgc.ca 

When  you  visit  a website,  you’ll  first  see  the  home  page,  where  you’ll  be  introduced 
to  the  site  and  offered  a menu  of  links  of  other  pages  to  visit  and  other  websites 
offering  related  information. 


Danielle:  I love  surfing  the  net.  I’ve  visited  some  great  websites. 

Mr.  Darby:  Yes,  the  World  Wide  Web  is  really  the  biggest  library  in  the  world.  But 
remember,  anyone  or  any  organization  can  have  a website.  As  a result,  many 
websites  contain  unreliable  or  slanted  information.  Other  websites  contain 
material  that  many  people  would  find  offensive  or  disturbing. 


Danielle:  That’s  true.  Some  websites  are  racist,  and  others  contain  pornography. 

Yuri:  The  Web  is  also  a huge  shopping  mall.  Lots  of  websites  are  trying  to  sell 
something. 

Mr.  Darby:  Good  point!  Always  be  careful  about  providing  personal  information, 
such  as  your  phone  number,  e-mail  address,  or  credit  card  number. 

Locating  information  on  the  Internet  can  be  fun,  but  it  can  also  be  difficult  and  time- 
consuming.  Because  the  World  Wide  Web  has  millions  of  websites,  you  need  to  be 
an  efficient  researcher.  Occasionally,  you  may  know  the  address  of  a website  with 
the  information  you  need,  but  when  you  don’t,  you’ll  need  to  use  a search  engine  to 
help  you  locate  information. 


A search  engine  is  a program  that  searches  through  millions  of  websites  for  the 
word  or  terms  that  you’ve  asked  it  to  find.  Examples  of  search  engines  are  Yahoo 
(www.yahoo.com)  and  Google  (www.google.ca).  You’ll  find  a more  complete  list  of 
search  engines  at  this  website: 

http://www.hotsheet.com 
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I often  have  a hard  time  finding  information 
on  the  Internet.  I can  spend  hours 
searching  without  finding  what  I need. 


Sounds  like  you  need  to  learn  how  to  limit  your  search. 
A search  engine  will  locate  every  site  that  contains  the 
word  you’ve  indicated.  When  you  give  more  specific 
directions,  you’ll  reduce  the  number  of  sites. 


9.  If  you  simply  instruct  a search  engine  to  locate  information  on  “careers,”  you’ll 
likely  turn  up  thousands  of  websites.  How  could  you  limit  a search  related  to 
careers? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 59  in  the  Appendix. 

Most  search  engines  offer  instructions  on  how  to  use  them.  When  you  select  an 
advanced  search,  you’ll  usually  get  instructions  on  how  to  limit  your  topic.  These 
instructions  reduce  the  time  you  spend  searching  for  information  on  the  Web  and 
help  improve  the  results  of  the  search.  To  learn  more  about  strategies  you  can  use  to 
narrow  your  Internet  searches,  read  the  article  “Be  Specific  When  Searching  the  Web” 
by  Andy  Walker  in  Between  the  Lines  12. 

10.  What  terms  would  you  use  to  research  the  following  questions? 

a.  Who  is  the  current  Premier  of  New  Brunswick? 

b.  Which  corporations  are  manufacturing  electric  cars? 

c.  What  was  the  name  of  the  beach  where  Canadians  landed  on  D-Day  in  1944? 

d.  What  are  the  names  of  some  hotels  in  the  Mexican  town  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo? 

e.  Who  won  the  Academy  Award  for  Best  Actor  in  1995? 

11.  a.  What  is  the  date  on  which  the  original  Bluenose  schooner  was  launched? 
b.  Where  was  the  Bluenose  built? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 59  in  the  Appendix. 


Don’t  forget  that  many  websites  contain 
unreliable  information.  Be  a critical  consumer 
on  the  Internet.  Here  are  some  questions  to 
consider  when  you’re  looking  at  a website: 


• Who  owns  this  website?  Is  it  an  organization 
or  an  individual? 

• Is  this  website  trying  to  sell  a product  or 
service? 


• What  qualifications  does  the  author  of  this 
website  have? 

• How  current  is  this  information?  Is  this 
website  updated  regularly? 

• Is  this  information  reliable?  Can  this  information  be  verified  elsewhere? 


You’ve  now  learned  how  to  use  the  Internet  to  locate  the  information  you’ll  need  as 
you  work  through  this  course.  Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  has  more  information  about  searching  the  Internet  on  page  198. 

You'll  need  to  find  information  on  a wide  variety  of  topics  throughout  your  life. 
You've  developed  many  skills  and  strategies  to  help  you  locate  information  for  reports 
and  projects  at  school  and  for  your  hobbies  and  interests  outside  of  school.  However, 
there  are  many  sources  of  information  in  many  formats  and  the  technologies  you 
need  to  access  the  information  change  over  time.  You  must  be  prepared  to  try  new 
strategies  and  learn  new  skills.  When  you  know  what  information  sources  are 
available  and  how  to  use  them,  finding  what  you  need  to  know  is  easier,  quicker,  and 
more  fun. 

View  the  segment  entitled  "Using  Reference  Strategies  and  Technologies"  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  30-2  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  In  this  segment,  you'll 
watch  a group  of  students  overcome  their  initial  frustration  with  an  assignment  by 
doing  a little  research.  Some  of  the  research  they  do  is  very  basic  and  simple,  like 
consulting  a dictionary.  However,  they  also  make  use  of  the  resources  of  the  library 
as  well  as  the  Internet.  As  they  use  the  information  sources,  the  students  use 
strategies  to  narrow  their  search,  maximize  their  results,  and  minimize  the  time  they 
need  to  spend  doing  research.  They  also  use  strategies  for  recording  and  using  the 
information  effectively  for  current  and  future  assignments. 
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As  you  view  the  segment,  pay  attention  to  the  strategies  that  the  students  use.  Are 
these  strategies  that  you've  used  before?  If  not,  are  there  any  strategies  that  you  think 
you  might  try  in  the  future? 

More  information  on  locating  information  can  be  found  on  your  Reseaching  and 
Making  Presentations  CD-ROM.  The  CD-ROM  is  divided  into  four  levels:  Turbo, 
Ultraturbo,  Pro,  and  Superpro.  In  each  level,  you'll  find  a different  scenario.  However, 
all  four  levels  deal  with  strategies  involved  in  finding  a focus  for  research,  locating  and 
evaluating  information,  putting  together  an  informative  text,  and  presenting  the 
information  to  an  audience.  You're  encouraged  to  explore  the  whole  CD-ROM  by  the 
end  of  the  course.  However,  at  this  time,  you  may  want  to  spend  some  time  examining 
the  collect  and  select  links  in  the  Turbo  and  Ultraturbo  levels,  which  deal  with  locating 
appropriate  information  sources  using  the  library  and  Internet.  View  the  focus  link 
first;  this  establishes  the  context  for  seeking  information. 


Try  to  find  information  in  as  many  formats  as  possible, 
such  as  reference  books,  non-fiction  books,  periodicals, 
mirofiche,  video,  and  the  Internet.  If  you  need  help,  ask 
the  librarian.  Hone  your  research  skills  and  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  the  strategies  you’re  using.  Prepare 
yourself  to  be  a life-long  learner! 


Over  the  years,  you’ve  developed  various  strategies 
and  skills  for  accessing  information.  If  you  need  to 
gain  more  confidence  using  the  library  and  its 
resources,  why  not  take  a trip  to  the  library  and  try 
to  locate  information  on  a topic  of  personal  interest? 


Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  thought  about  your  future  and  considered  how  your  skills, 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  goals  determine  the  path  you’ll  follow  in  life.  You  were  also 
introduced  to  journal  writing  as  a way  of  reflecting  on  and  making  sense  of  the  idea 
that  you  encounter  in  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  course.  By  now  you  should 
have  selected  a format  for  organizing  your  journal. 

You  also  learned  some  skills  and  strategies  for  working  effectively  in  groups,  as  well 
as  locating  information  in  the  library  and  on  the  Internet.  These  skills  will  help  you 
successfully  complete  this  course  and  enrich  your  future  education  and  career. 

Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  complete  the 
remaining  questions  for  this  section. 
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A^henever  two  people  are  aware  of  each  other,  communication  is  taking  place.  Even  turning  your  back 
0 others  and  refusing  to  look  at  or  speak  to  someone  communicates  a message.  People  communicate 
wen  when  they  don’t  really  want  to  say  anything  at  all.  At  other  times,  communication  is  deliberate 
Decause  people  have  something  on  their  minds  that  they  want  to  share  with  others. 

f you’re  like  most  people,  you  probably  don’t  give  a great  deal  of  thought  to  the  communication  that 
mu  do  every  day.  But  you  probably  spend  more  time  than  you  realize  involved  in  communication— 
nther  speaking,  writing,  reading,  listening,  or  viewing.  What  messages  have  you  sent  today?  What 
nessages  have  you  received? 

n this  section,  you’ll  examine  the  role  that  communication  plays  in  understanding  yourself,  others,  and 
he  world.  You’ll  learn  about  the  importance  of  communicating  your  ideas  clearly  and  making  an  effort 
0 understand  the  ideas  being  communicated  to  you  by  others.  When  you’ve  completed  this  section, 
mu’ll  have  acquired  strategies  that  will  assist  you  to  speak,  listen,  and  view  effectively. 
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When  was  the  last  time  that  you  talked  with  someone?  Was  it  yesterday  or  was  it 
just  one  minute  ago?  Did  you  talk  in  person  or  by  telephone?  In  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  did  you  communicate  with  someone  in  a way  other  than  by  speaking?  Did 
you  use  a signal,  gesture,  or  body  language?  Did  you  write  a note?  Did  you  send  a 
greeting  card,  a letter,  a fax,  or  an  e-mail  message?  Did  you  draw  a diagram  or  a 
map?  What  messages  or  ideas  did  you  communicate?  How  did  other  people 
communicate  with  you? 


Paul:  Everyone  communicates  every  day.  There’s  just  no  way  to  avoid  it — unless 
you’re  a hermit  or  a recluse.  Most  people,  1 think,  rely  on  other  people  for 
different  needs  each  day,  so  they’re  always  asking  questions  and  giving  responses. 

Ms.  Martin:  Do  you  realize  that  communication  satisfies  three  human  needs— 

practical,  social,  and  identity  needs?  Can  you  give  an  example  of  a practical  need? 

Paul:  How  about  asking  someone  at  the  other  end  of  the  dining  room  table  to  pass 
you  the  potatoes? 

Krista:  Or  telling  someone  not  to  disturb  you  until  you’re  done  your  homework? 

Ms.  Martin:  Right.  Both  of  those  are  examples  of  communication  fulfilling  practical 
needs.  What’s  an  example  of  a social  need  to  communicate? 

Maria:  I’m  not  sure  about  this  one.  Would  you  be  satisfying  a social  need  by  just 
talking  to  friends? 

Ms.  Martin:  Yes,  talking  with  other  people  strengthens  your  relationships,  helps 
people  understand  you  better,  and  helps  you  understand  others  better. 

Maria:  Okay,  I can  understand  that,  but  what  about  identity  needs?  I have  no  idea 
what  that’s  all  about. 

Ms.  Martin:  Communicating  not  only  helps  you  understand  others,  but  it  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  better,  too. 

Paul:  I think  I understand.  When  you  communicate  with  other  people,  you  get  a 
chance  to  compare  your  own  ideas,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  with  those  of  other 
people. 

Krista:  And  you  hear  how  people  feel  about  you.  You  hear  praise  and  criticism,  and 
you  find  out  how  other  people  see  you. 

Ms.  Martin:  Sure.  Other  people’s  comments  about  your  personality  and  your  abilities 
help  you  understand  who  you  are  and  what  you’re  good  at.  Such  comments  help 
you  to  develop  your  sense  of  identity— the  sense  of  who  you  are. 
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What  have  you  learned  about  yourself  through  communicating  with  others? 
How  did  you  learn  these  things?  From  whom?  You’ve  likely  received  both 
praise  and  criticism.  How  did  these  messages  make  you  feel?  Did  you  benefit 
from  these  messages  about  yourself? 


Forms  of  Communication 


multimedia: 

involving  two  or 
more  of  the 
following  media  or 
forms  of 
communication: 
printed  texts,  visual 
texts,  and  oral  texts 


When  you  communicate,  you’re 
using  one  or  more  of  the  six 
communication  skills:  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  listening, 
viewing,  or  representing. 
Representing  refers  largely  to 
non-verbal  communication- 
communication  that  uses 
gestures,  facial  expressions,  body 
language,  pictures,  diagrams,  or 
other  visual  means.  However, 
representing  can  also  involve  oral 
aspects  of  communication,  such 
as  tone  of  voice,  sound  effects, 
and  music. 

In  any  communication  situation,  a 
communicator  sends  the  message 
and  an  audience  receives  the 
message.  The  messages  can  be 
sent  in  oral,  written,  visual,  and 
multimedia  forms. 
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Examples. of  Ways  to  Communicate 

Examples  of  Oral  Communication 
and  Aural  Communication 

Examples  of  Written 
Communication 

• face  to  face  conversation 

• telephone  conversation 

• an  audio  CD  or  cassette 

• the  radio 

• music  (live  or  recorded) 

• sound  effects 

• tone  of  voice 

• speech 

• interview 

• a letter  or  e-mail  message 

• a memo  or  note 

• a diary  or  journal  entry 

• a resume 

• a story,  novel,  essay,  report  or  poem 

• a pamphlet 

• a sign 

• an  article  in  a newspaper  or  magazine  or 
on  the  Internet 

• some  examples  of  graffiti 

Examples  of  Visual 
Communication 

Examples  of  Multimedia 
Communication 

• body  language  and  gestures 

• facial  expressions 

• mime 

• symbols 

• photographs,  diagrams,  and  drawings 

• diorama 

• tableau 

• some  examples  of  graffiti 

• CD-ROMs 

• feature  films  and  TV  shows 

• mixed-media  presentations  (having  at 
least  two  of  the  following  components: 
oral,  written,  visual) 

• home  videos 

• posters  with  both  visual  and  printed  texts 

• most  websites 

• some  examples  of  graffiti 

Factors  That  Promote  or  Hinder  Communication 


Sometimes  communication  is  not  as  clear  and  effective  as  you  would  like  it  to  be.  li 
any  communication  situation,  some  factors  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
communication  and  some  factors  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  communication— or 
even  prevent  communication  entirely.  In  other  words,  there  are  communication 
facilitators  and  communication  barriers. 
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To  make  a communication  situation  effective,  you  need  to 
lize  the  factors  that  interfere  with  communication 
icrease  the  factors  that  facilitate  communication. 


Now  think  about  the  following  list  of  factors  that  interfere  with  communication: 

• audience  is  uninterested  in  the  message 

• audience  is  tired,  hungry,  uncomfortable,  or  otherwise  preoccupied 

• audience  dislikes  the  communicator  and  ignores  the  message 

• audience  lacks  the  knowledge,  skills,  or  abilities  to  understand  the  message 

• audience  is  distracted  by  unwanted  noise  or  nearby  activity 

• lighting  or  sound  quality  is  poor 

• written  text  is  difficult  to  read  or  visuals  are  difficult  to  see  or  interpret  (poor 
print  or  visual  quality,  print  or  visuals  are  too  small,  audience  is  too  far  away,  etc.) 

You  may  wish  to  discuss  questions  1 and  2 with  a partner  or  in  a group  before 
recording  your  responses. 

1.  a.  Communication  sometimes  fails  because  the  audience  doesn’t  have  the 

knowledge,  skills,  or  abilities  required  to  understand  the  message.  List  some 
factors  that  could  prevent  an  audience  from  understanding  a message. 

b.  What  might  senders  of  messages  sometimes  do  that  may  interfere  with 
communication?  (Think  about  oral,  written,  and  non-verbal  messages  in  youi 
answer.) 

c.  What  are  some  external  factors  (related  to  the  situation,  not  the  sender  or 
receiver)  that  can  impede  communication? 
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2.  Create  a list  of  factors  that  can  promote  communication. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  159  and  160  in  the  Appendix- 


r 


Naturally,  the  major  goal  of  all  English  language 
arts  courses  is  to  make  you  a skillful 
communicator.  Your  English  Language  Arts  30-2 
course  will  help  you  expand  your  awareness  of 
factors  that  enhance  your  communication  and  give 
you  strategies  to  become  a better  communicator. 


Representing  (the  use  of  visual  or  non-verbal  means  to  create  a text  or  send  a 
message)  can  be  an  effective  way  of  communicating.  Design  a poster  that 
illustrates  something  you’ve  learned  about  communication.  For  example,  you 
could  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  forms  of  communication  as  well  as 
communication  barriers  and  communication  enhancers.  You  may  want  to 
include  some  written  text,  too. 


Purposes  of  Communication 

Every  communication  has  a reason  or  purpose.  The  table  that  follows  lists  some 
common  purposes  of  communication,  as  well  as  examples  illustrating  each  purpose. 


Purposes  of  Communication 

To  inform 

• A newspaper  article  communicates  some  facts  about  a 
government  decision. 

• Your  supervisor  at  work  explains  that  your  hours  of  work 
are  changing. 

To  entertain 

• The  comedian  at  a club  tells  jokes. 

• You  relate  to  your  friend  an  interesting  or  funny 
experience  that  you  had  recently. 

To  persuade 

• A letter  to  the  editor  of  a magazine  argues  that  Canada 
needs  to  spend  more  on  its  military. 

• An  ad  tries  to  persuade  you  to  buy  a product. 
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To  socialize 

• You  chat  with  someone  in  the  cafeteria  about  yesterday’? 

hockey  game. 

• You  write  an  e-mail  message  to  a friend  who’s  moved  aw 

To  praise 

• Your  teacher  writes  a complimentary  message  on  your 
assignment. 

• You  tell  your  friend  that  you  like  her  new  hairstyle. 

To  criticize 

• A caller  on  the  radio  criticizes  the  coach  of  the  football 
team. 

• A student  complains  about  a mark  on  her  assignment. 

To  direct 

• A police  officer  directs  traffic  around  an  accident. 

• A poster  presents  a list  of  actions  to  take  to  recycle 
products  and  reduce  waste. 

To  request 

• You  ask  your  friend  to  help  you  with  your  project. 

• You  send  an  e-mail  requesting  information. 

To  inspire 

• You  create  a PowerPoint®  presentation  that  shows  what 
might  be  possible  to  achieve  under  certain  circumstancej 

• In  a personal  note,  you  let  someone  know  that  you  think 
he  or  she  has  the  vision,  skills,  and  traits  to  take  a 
leadership  role  on  an  issue  in  the  community. 

To  explore  or  reflect 

• You  write  about  a photograph  in  your  journal. 

• You  discuss  with  your  friend  your  feelings  about  leaving 
home  to  go  to  college. 

To  express  an 
idea  or  feeling 

• You  write  a poem  about  betrayal. 

• You  paint  a picture  of  a beautiful  scene  by  a lake. 

You  now  know  many  common  purposes  for  communication.  In  interactive 
communication  situations,  such  as  conversations,  the  purposes  for  communication 
frequently  change  as  each  person  satisfies  a particular  purpose. 
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Danielle:  Sure.  You  might  start  off  a conversation  by  asking  for  some  information 
and  then  later  change  your  purpose  to  persuading  someone  to  help  you  with  a 
project. 

Yuri:  And  then  later  in  the  conversation,  when  those  purposes  have  been  satisfied, 
one  of  you  might  tell  a joke  or  something. 

Danielle:  The  purpose  would  then  be  to  entertain. 

Yuri:  Right.  And  in  other  communication  situations,  such  as  advertising,  there  may 
be  only  one  purpose. 

Krista:  Like  to  persuade  people  to  buy  something — and  maybe  also  to  entertain 
them.  The  best  ads  are  usually  quite  entertaining. 

Ms.  Martin:  That’s  true.  The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  there  is  a purpose  for 
the  communication  that  takes  place. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  following  messages?  (In  some  instances,  there 
can  be  more  than  one  purpose  for  the  communication.) 

a.  The  first  prime  minister  of  Canada  was  John  A.  Macdonald. 

b.  Let’s  all  join  together  in  an  effort  to  reduce  gas  emissions  and  keep  our  air 
clean. 

c.  Since  the  late  1980s  Canadian  pop  groups  have  received  more  air  time  on 
the  radio. 

d.  You  did  a great  job  on  your  project. 

e.  Would  you  like  to  join  us  for  lunch  on  Saturday? 

f.  I’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  my  best  friend. 
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g.  There  was  a young  lady  from  Lynn 
Who  was  so  uncommonly  thin 
That  when  she  essayed 

To  drink  lemonade 

She  slipped  through  the  straw  and  fell  in. 

h.  You’re  driving  too  fast  for  these  road  conditions.  Slow  down! 

i.  When  1 hear  this  music,  1 think  of  adventure  and  excitement. 

j.  Write  a letter  applying  for  a job. 

k.  If  you  care  about  your  children’s  teeth,  have  them  use  new  Fabudent 
bubble-gum-flavoured  toothpaste  with  fluoride. 

l.  Turn  left  at  the  next  corner. 

m.  Just  think  what  the  world  would  look  like  if  everyone  agreed  to  plant  just  on 
tree  in  his  or  her  lifetime. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 61  in  the  Appendix. 

When  people  fail  to  communicate  effectively,  they  experience  a communication 
breakdown.  These  communication  problems  can  occur  in  any  situation— between  a 
parent  and  child,  a teacher  and  student,  an  employer  and  employee,  and  frequently 
between  a man  and  a woman  in  a relationship. 


Pof^t^jo  ftm  lF 

The  theme  of  the  problems  caused  when  communication  breaks  down  is 
popular  in  novels,  movies,  and  TV  shows.  Write  a story  about  a conflict  that 
results  from  a communication  breakdown.  What  message  will  your  story  give 
your  readers  about  communication? 


Communication  Breakdown 


Have  you  ever  wondered  whether  your  boyfriend  or 
girlfriend  or  spouse  was  born  on  another  planet?  Have 
you  ever  asked  yourself  if  it  was  apathy,  temporary 
insanity,  or  build-up  of  ear  wax  that  made  your 
partner  totally  miss  the  point  that  you  wanted  to 
make?  Why  does  your  partner  say  one  thing  but  mean 
something  completely  different?  It’s  got  to  be  his  or  her 
faulty  communication  skills,  right?  Well,  maybe.  Or 
maybe  not.  It  could  be  something  entirely  different. 
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Deborah  Tannen  has  some  definite  views  about  this  topic.  Read  Tannen’s  article, 
“Man- Woman  Talk”  in  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix.  Then  answer  the 
following  questions. 


4.  From  the  article,  give  an  example  to  show  how  males  and  females  respond 
differently  to  the  same  language  cues. 

5.  As  you’ve  probably  learned  in  previous  English  language  arts  courses, 
communicators  need  to  consider  who  their  audience  is  and  how  to  best  reach 
that  audience.  Considering  the  needs  of  the  audience  helps  determine  the 
approach  a speaker  or  writer  will  take.  According  to  Deborah  Tannen,  how  do 
men  and  women  differ  as  listening  audiences? 

6.  According  to  Deborah  Tannen,  how  does  gender  affect  communication  in  male- 
female  relationships? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 61  in  the  Appendix* 


Do  you  agree  with  Deborah  Tannen  that  there  are  some  differences  in  the  way 
males  and  females  communicate?  Why  or  why  not?  Explain  your  position  and 
provide  examples  of  actual  situations  you’ve  experienced  or  witnessed. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  learned  that  every  message 
has  a purpose,  a form,  and  an  audience.  You’ve 
also  thought  about  factors  that  promote  or  interfere 


with  communication.  You  should  now  be  more  aware 


of  the  complexities  of  the  communication  process 
and  the  skills  needed  for  effective  communication. 


Go  to  pages  14  and  15  of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  respond  to 
questions  1,  2,  and  3 in  Section  2* 
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/&s’mZ'  lhe  Importance  of  Listening 


In  Lesson  1,  you  learned  that  men  and  women  sometimes  think  that  members  of  th 
opposite  sex  are  poor  listeners.  You’ve  also  learned  that  often  the  problem  lies  with 
the  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  message  rather  than  with  poor  listening  skills. 
Nevertheless,  many  attempts  at  communication  do  fail  because  people  simply  don’t 
listen  as  carefully  as  they  should. 

Through  listening,  people  can  come  to  know  and  understand  the  world  around  thei 
better.  Listening  skills  are  necessary  for  effective  and  meaningful  communication. 
Think  about  the  following  questions; 

• Did  you  know  that  most  people  spend  more  time  during  the  day  listening  thai 
speaking? 

• What  have  you  learned  today  through  listening  to  other  people  speak? 

• How  hard  did  you  concentrate  on  what  the  speaker  was  saying? 

• Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  have  learned  even  more  from  this  speaker  if 
you  had  tried  harder  to  understand  what  was  being  said? 
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Listening  is  an  active  process,  not  a passive 
one.  The  key  to  being  a skilled  learner  is  to  be 
an  active  listener.  To  listen  effectively,  you 
must  keep  your  mind  alive  and  try  to  eliminate 
the  factors  that  might  interfere  with  listening. 


Do  you  feel  that  you’re  a good  listener?  Assess  your  listening  skills  by  completing  the 
following  survey: 


;; - v---- :--v-vv 7- . _ 

Listening  Survey  Part  1 

Yes 

No 

When  someone  else  is  talking.  I’m  distracted  by  sights  and  noises 
around  me. 

If  I think  what  the  other  person  is  saying  sounds  too  complicated  or 
uninteresting,  I stop  listening. 

The  other  person’s  general  appearance  and  way  of  talking  influence  how 
much  effort  I put  into  listening. 

When  someone  else  is  talking  and  says  something  that  I disagree  with,  I 
will  immediately  interrupt  or,  in  one  way  or  another,  show  my  impatience. 

I sometimes  draw  conclusions  about  a speaker  or  the  message  based  on 
what  I think  rather  than  what  is  actually  said. 

When  someone  else  is  speaking,  I tend  to  concentrate  on  what  I’m  going 
to  say  when  I get  my  chance  to  speak. 

When  someone  else  is  speaking,  I often  think  about  other  things  while 
listening  to  what’s  being  said. 

Listening  Survey  Part  2 

Yes 

No 

To  keep  my  mind  active  and  focused  on  what  is  being  said,  I ask  myself 
questions  about  what  the  speaker  is  saying. 

As  I’m  listening  to  a presentation,  I sometimes  write  some  questions  to 
ask  the  speaker. 

I compare  what  the  speaker  says  to  my  own  experiences  and  knowledge. 

I maintain  eye  contact  to  encourage  the  speaker.  I focus  on  the  speaker 
and  what  he  or  she  is  saying. 

I avoid  speaking  to  others  while  someone  is  talking  to  me. 

If  you  said  no  to  all  of  the  questions  in  Part  1 and  yes  to  all  of  the  questions  in  Part  2, 
you  already  have  good  listening  skills.  However,  if  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the 
questions  in  Part  1 and  no  to  any  questions  in  Part  2,  you  may  need  to  improve  your 
skills. 
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Here  are  some  strategies  that  will  help  you  become  a better  listener. 

Listen  purposefully. 

Know  why  you’re  listening.  Are  you  seeking  information  from  a newscast  or 
discussion,  ideas  and  opinions  from  a speech  or  public  meeting,  or  entertainmen 
from  a radio  program? 

Listen  attentively. 

Avoid  distractions.  Don’t  talk,  read,  or  doodle  while  you’re  listening.  Look  at  the 
speaker,  and  concentrate  on  what  the  speaker  is  saying.  Ask  yourself  questions  t( 
test  whether  you  understand  what  the  speaker  is  saying.  You  may  find  it  helpful 
to  take  notes  to  help  you  concentrate. 

Listen  politely. 

Avoid  interrupting  a speaker.  If  you  want  to  ask  a question  or  make  a comment, 
wait  for  an  appropriate  moment.  Also,  when  a speaker  pauses  to  find  the  right 
word  or  consider  his  or  her  thoughts,  don’t  try  to  fill  in  the  gap.  Wait  patiently 
until  the  speaker  completes  the  thought. 

Listen  critically. 

First  ask  yourself  the  following  questions. 

• What  is  the  speaker’s  purpose?  (What  does  the  speaker  hope  to  accomplish 
by  speaking  about  this  topic?) 

• What  are  the  speaker’s  main  ideas?  How  are  these  ideas  supported?  Are  the 
illustrations,  examples,  or  details  appropriate  and  believable? 

• Has  the  speaker  made  any  broad  generalizations?  Are  these  generalizations 
accurate  in  your  opinion? 

Determine  why  you  agree  or  disagree,  but  do  so  rationally.  Let  the  speaker  finish, 
and  understand  fully  what  the  speaker  has  said  before  you  form  an  opinion. 
Evaluate  the  speaker’s  ideas  on  their  merit,  not  on  the  personality  of  the  speaker 
or  on  the  way  in  which  the  ideas  were  presented. 
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Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  has  more  information  on  listening  on  page  183. 


1.  Think  about  a recent  communication  situation  in  which  you  were  primarily  a 
listener.  Analyse  your  listening  ability  by  responding  to  the  following  questions 
as  honestly  and  accurately  as  you  can. 

a.  Describe  the  communication  situation. 

b.  Who  did  most  of  the  talking? 

c.  What  was  the  speaker’s  purpose  for  communicating? 

d.  What  was  your  purpose  for  listening? 

e.  Were  you  successful  in  achieving  your  purpose  for  listening? 

f.  What  factors,  if  any,  prevented  you  from  listening  well? 

g.  What  specific  things  could  you  do  to  improve  your  ability  to  listen  if  you  ever 
found  yourself  in  a similar  listening  situation? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 61  in  the  Appendix. 


Create  a simple  script  for  a short  comical  skit  illustrating  a conversation 
between  two  people  who  enjoy  talking  but  are  poor  listeners.  Begin  by 
developing  two  characters  who  come  together  in  a particular  situation.  You 
may  want  them  to  begin  talking  about  the  same  thing,  or  you  may  want  them 
to  have  two  different  topics.  Remember,  your  purpose  is  to  illustrate  poor 
listening  in  a comical  way. 
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Listen  to  “Pea  Butter  and  Jam,  Anyone?”^  on  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2 
Audio  CD. 

2.  Now  respond  to  the  following  questions  based  on  the  article  you’ve  just  listener 
to  on  your  audio  CD. 


a.  How  many  people  in  North  America  are  allergic  to  nuts? 

b.  Choose  the  correct  response  to  complete  the  sentence  “Pea  butter  is  made 

from ” 


• green  peas 

• yellow  peas 

• white  peas 

• red  peas 

• Solido  brown  peas 

• faba  beans 

• marrowfat  peas 

c.  What  is  the  name  of  the  pea  butter  that  Joe  St.  Denis  markets? 

d.  In  which  Alberta  community  is  St.  Denis  Seed  Farms  Inc.  located? 


e.  Which  stores  sell  the  pea  butter? 


f.  What  is  the  website  address  given  in  the  article? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  162  in  the  Appendix. 


r~ — . — ' 

To  answer  many  of  the  previous  questions,  you 
may  have  had  to  listen  to  the  article  again  on  your 
audio  CD.  A good  strategy  to  use  when  listening 
is  to  set  your  purpose  for  listening  ahead  of  time. 


A 

When  seeking  specific  information,  you  can  make  a list 
of  the  items  to  focus  your  attention  on  as  you  listen. 

If  you  know  you’ll  need  to  answer  a series  of  questions, 
you  can  read  the  questions  ahead  of  time  and  then 
listen  for  the  information  that  answers  the  questions. 


'A 


' Janet  Ranters,  "I’ea  Butter  and  Jam.  Anyone?"  Food  for  Thought,  Fall  2002,  17.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
Growing  Alberta. 


You  will  now  listen  to  another  article  on  your  audio  CD  prior  to  answering  questions. 
This  time,  set  your  purpose  ahead  of  time.  Since  youTl  be  responding  to  questions 
on  the  article,  read  the  questions  now.  You  may  want  to  read  the  questions  more 
than  once. 

Take  a moment  to  think  about  the  kinds  of  information  that  you’re  going  to  listen 
for.  Are  you  going  to  listen  for  dates,  names,  titles,  places,  numbers,  measurements, 
comparisons,  claims,  or  opinions?  Are  there  some  key  words  that  you  will  be  looking 
for?  What  are  they? 

When  you  have  prepared  yourself  to  listen  for  the  types  of  information  you  need, 
listen  to  the  article  “Canola:  the  Wonder  Oil”^  on  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2 
Audio  CD. 

3.  Read  the  following  questions  before  you  listen  to  the  article  “Canola:  the  Wonder 
Oil”  on  your  audio  CD. 

a.  What  was  canola  called  originally? 

b.  For  what  is  the  word  canola  an  acronym? 

c.  Canola  oil  contains  a vitamin  that  is  vital  for  blood 
clotting.  Which  vitamin  is  this? 

d.  What  is  the  name  of  the  farmer  from  the  Beiseker  area 
in  Alberta  who  is  the  vice-chair  of  the  Canola  Producers 
Commission? 

• Janet  Ranters 

• Joe  St.  Denis 

• Simone  Demers  Collins 

• Kenton  Ziegler 

• Ron  Wall 

e.  Why  are  marine  and  chain  saw  oils  made  of  canola  considered  better  for  the 
environment  than  their  traditional  counterparts? 

f.  Canola  can  be  used  as  an  environmentally  friendly  alternative  to  chemical 
insecticides  to  control  insects.  How  does  it  work? 

g.  What  percent  of  the  salad  oil  sold  in  Canada  is  canola  oil? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 62  in  the  Appendix. 


' Ron  Wall,  "Canola;  the  Wonder  Oil,"  Food  for  Thought,  Fall  2002,  18-19.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Growing 
Alberta. 


Compare  your  experience  with  questions  2 and  3.  Did  you  find  that  you  could 
answer  more  of  the  questions  when  you  had  set  your  purpose  for  listening  and  had 
prepared  yourself  to  listen  to  the  article?  Preparing  yourself  for  a listening  situation 
can  reduce  the  time  required  to  get  the  information  you  want.  You  may  not  need  to 
replay  a recording.  You  may  not  need  to  ask  the  speaker  or  other  listeners  as  many 
questions  to  get  the  information  you  missed.  Preparing  yourself  for  listening  can  he 
you  get  more  out  of  the  listening  experience. 


Be  an  alert  and  active  listener.  Good  listening 
is  an  essential  part  of  effective  communication. 


Go  to  pages  17  and  18  of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  respond  to 
questions  4 and  5 In  Section  2. 
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Now  that  you’ve  assessed  your  listening  skills  and  have  considered  some  strategies 
to  improve  your  listening,  turn  your  attention  to  your  speaking  skills.  Are  you  able  to 
articulate  your  ideas  clearly  to  other  people?  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  an 
effective  speaker?  How  do  you  feel  when  you  have  to  give  a presentation  in  class  or 
at  a meeting? 


Mr.  Darby:  In  your  daily  life,  what  are  some  of  the  different  ways  you  use  your 
speaking  skills? 

Danielle:  Conversations  and  group  discussions. 


Yuri:  Talking  on  the  phone. 
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Danielle:  Asking  and  answering  questions. 

Paul:  I had  to  make  a presentation  at  a ceremony  last  night. 

Danielle:  I’m  the  president  of  our  youth  group  in  my  church.  I have  to  chair  our 
meetings. 

Yuri:  At  work,  I often  have  to  explain  procedures  to  our  customers. 

Paul:  I’ve  been  asked  to  make  a speech  at  our  Awards  Night. 

You  use  your  speaking  skills  in  a variety  of  situations.  Frequently,  you  speak  to 
people  you  know  well.  At  other  times,  however,  you  speak  to  individuals  or  groups 
of  people  who  are  strangers.  For  some  students,  a class  presentation  can  be 
intimidating,  and  a formal  speech  can  be  terrifying. 


Are  you  a confident  public  speaker?  Or  do  you  feel 
nervous  when  you  have  to  make  a formal  presentation, 
address  a large  group,  or  use  a microphone? 


How  do  you  feel  about  making  speeches  or  presentations  to  large  groups  of 
people?  Have  you  had  much  experience  with  public  speaking?  Reflect  on  your 
experiences  and  your  feelings  related  to  making  speeches.  What  strategies  do 
you  use  to  control  your  nervousness?  How  do  you  prepare  for  the  occasion?  If 
you’re  an  experienced  public  speaker,  what  recommendations  would  you 
make  to  students  who  have  never  made  a speech? 


Many  people  are  reluctant  to  speak  in  public  because  they’re  afraid  that  they’ll  do  a 
poor  job.  However,  preparation  and  practice  will  help  anyone  become  a polished 
speaker. 

Preparing  a Speech 

Public  speaking  really  consists  of  two  different  activities:  preparing  the  speech  and 
delivering  it.  Preparing  a speech  is  much  like  writing  a composition.  When  you’re 
writing  a speech,  however,  you  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  following  points. 
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Who  is  your  audience? 


The  age  and  composition  of  your  audience  will  affect  both  the  content  of  your 
speech  and  your  writing  style  [the  way  you  use  language) . For  instance,  if  you’re 
speaking  to  a group  of  Japanese  business  people,  you  would  be  more  formal 
than  you  would  if  you  were  speaking  to  a group  of  teens.  You  also  might  have  to 
explain  your  ideas  more  carefully  in  some  situations  than  you  would  in  others. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  your  speech? 

Speeches  can  be  given  for  many  reasons.  For  example,  you  may  be  asked  to 
congratulate  someone  on  an  achievement,  to  express  gratitude  to  some  people 
for  their  help,  or  to  criticize  a policy  or  action. 

If  you  had  to  prepare  a speech,  you  first  need  to  know  your  purpose — the  reason 
you’re  speaking  and  what  you  hope  to  accomplish  through  presenting  your 
speech.  If  you’re  invited  to  give  a speech,  make  sure  you  understand  what  the 
organizers  of  the  event  and  the  audience  expect  from  your  speech.  Make  sure 
you  give  them  what  they  expect. 

What  is  the  situation  or  occasion? 

Have  you  ever  attended  an  event  where  someone  made  an  inappropriate 
speech — or  an  inappropriate  joke  in  a speech?  The  type  of  situation  or  occasion 
must  be  considered  when  you’re  preparing  your  speech.  Are  you  speaking  at  a 
wedding  or  a funeral,  a graduation  or  a retirement  party,  a public  forum  or  a 
conference?  Some  situations  require  a serious  tone  whereas  others  are  suitable 
for  a light-hearted,  amusing  speech.  It’s  very  important  to  know  the  difference. 

How  long  should  your  speech  be? 

In  an  effort  to  impress  the  audience,  many  speakers  talk  longer  than  they 
should.  When  you’re  invited  to  make  a speech,  ask  how  long  you’re  expected  to 
speak.  If  you’re  speaking  at  a meeting  or  forum,  keep  in  mind  that  unless  you’re 
a very  talented  speaker— and  maybe  not  even  then— the  audience’s  attention 
span  is  likely  to  be  fairly  short.  Being  concise  and  precise  is  usually  an  excellent 
motto  for  public  speakers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a very  brief  speech  may  not  do  the  job  adequately.  Time 
yourself  as  you  practise  your  speech;  then  decide  whether  your  speech  is  the 
right  length.  Never  try  to  decrease  the  length  of  a speech  by  talking  more 
quickly;  your  ideas  will  be  lost  on  the  audience.  Instead,  cut  the  less-important 
parts  if  you  feel  the  speech  is  too  long. 
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You’ll  find  more  information  on  preparing 
speeches  in  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  on  page  1 79. 


Pof*-t^oiio  ftm  7^ 

Think  of  someone  famous  whom  you  admire— a politician,  film  or  TV  star, 
musician,  athlete,  or  scientist  perhaps.  Suppose  that  this  person  agreed  to  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  your  high  school  graduation,  and  you  were  asked  to 
introduce  him  or  her.  Write  the  speech  that  you  would  give  to  honour  this 
special  guest. 


Delivering  Your  Speech 


After  preparing  your  speech,  you 
need  to  consider  how  you’ll 
deliver  it.  You’ll  reduce  your 
nervousness  if  you  practise  your 
speech  several  times.  Try  recording 
yourself,  using  an  audiocassette 
recorder,  camcorder,  or  other 
recording  device;  then  listen  to  or 
watch  the  recording  to  see 
whether  you  need  to  change  your 
delivery.  Another  strategy  is  to 
practise  your  speech  in  front  of 
someone.  Ask  your  partner  to 
provide  you  with  feedback  about 
your  delivery. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  keep  in  mind 
when  you’re  speaking  in  public: 
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Delivering  Speeches  Effectively 


Volume 

• Speak  loudly  enough  so  that  you  can  be  understood  clearly. 

• If  you’re  using  a microphone,  check  the  volume  level  before  you 
give  your  speech. 

Clarity 

• Speak  slowly  enough  so  that  your  audience  can  hear  every  word 
clearly. 

• Pause  briefly  between  sentences — but  avoid  pausing  awkwardly 
between  words  or  thoughts. 

• Check  the  pronunciation  of  words  if  you’re  unsure. 

Emphasis  and 
Expression 

• Pick  out  the  key  words  in  each  sentence  and  emphasize  them. 

• Vary  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Don’t  allow  your  voice  to  become  a 
monotone. 

• Try  to  sound  lively  when  you  speak — but  don’t  overdo  the 
expression  or  you’ll  sound  comical. 

Eye  Contact 

• Make  eye  contact  with  your  audience  throughout  your  speech. 

• If  you’re  reading  a speech,  rehearse  it  until  you  know  it  so  well 
that  you  don’t  need  to  keep  your  eyes  on  your  paper.  Read  your 
speech  in  front  of  a mirror  and  observe  how  often  you  see 
yourself  in  the  mirror. 

Posture  and 
Appearance 

• Maintain  good  posture  when  you’re  speaking. 

Attitude 

• Be  positive.  You’ll  find  that  most  people  are  interested  in  what  you 
have  to  say. 

• Present  yourself  as  pleasant  and  friendly.  People  will  react 
positively  to  you  if  you  smile  and  look  pleased  to  be  talking  to 
them. 

During  your  life,  you’ll  likely  be  asked  to  make  a variety  of  speeches.  For  example,  you 
might  be  asked  to  introduce  or  thank  a speaker,  make  a presentation,  or  propose  a 
toast.  You  may  even  be  invited  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  an  event. 

1.  Suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  make  a toast  at  a banquet  celebrating  the 
achievements  of  someone  in  your  community. 

a.  What  questions  should  you  ask  the  person  who  invited  you  to  make  this  toast? 
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b.  What  things  should  you  keep  in  mind  as  you  prepare  and  make  your  toast? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 62  in  the  Appendix. 

Thinking  About  Language 

Formal  Versus  Informal  Language 

When  you’re  preparing  and  delivering  a speech,  you  should  consider  how  formal  c 
informal  you  want  to  sound.  As  you’ve  seen,  the  level  of  formality  will  depend  on 
the  purpose,  audience,  and  situation  of  the  speech.  I 


How  is  formal  English  different  from  informal  English?  The  following  chart  shows 
you  the  main  differences: 


Characteristics  of  Formal  and  Informal  Language 

Formal  Language 

Informal  Language  \ 

• Sentences  are  often  long  and  may  be 

• Sentences  may  be  short. 

complicated  in  structure. 

• Fragments  may  be  used. 

• Vocabulary  is  often  sophisticated. 

• The  vocabulary  is  simple. 

• Colloquial  expressions  and  slang  are 

usually  avoided. 

• Colloquial  expressions  and  slang  may  b( 

used. 

• Correct  usage  and  grammar  are  evident. 

• Correct  usage  and  the  rules  of  grammar 

• Contractions  and  abbreviations  are 

are  not  always  strictly  followed. 

generally  avoided. 

2.  List  several  examples  of  occasions  when  you  should  use  formal  language  in 
spoken  and  written  communication. 

3.  When  you’re  completing  your  assignments  for  this  course,  what  type  of  languag 
do  you  think  you  should  use? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 63  in  the  Appendix. 


! 

; Understanding  the  differences  between  formal  and  informal  language  will  help  you 

choose  the  appropriate  level  of  language  formality.  Language  that  is  very  informal  is 
j acceptable  when  you’re  talking  to  your  friends  and  family,  but  it’s  unsuitable  for 

> most  written  communication. 

I One  of  the  characteristics  of  informal  language  is  that  colloquial  expressions 

(casual  expressions)  and  slang  may  be  used.  Slang  refers  to  expressions  that  are 
used  for  a relatively  short  time  and  then  become  outdated.  You’ve  likely  heard  older 
; adults  use  some  out-of-date  slang  that  now  sounds  weird! 


Colloquial  expressions  are  used  frequently  in  very  informal  English,  but  these 
expressions  are  usually  inappropriate  in  most  written  messages  and  in  formal 
speaking. 

4.  Replace  the  colloquialisms  in  the  following  sentences  with  more  formal  wording 

a.  I’m  trying  to  learn  to  knit,  but  I can’t  seem  to  get  the  hang  of  it. 

b.  I just  bought  a used  guitar;  I hope  I didn’t  get  ripped  off. 

c.  The  instructions  aren’t  clear,  so  you’ll  have  to  fly  by  the  seat  of  your  pants. 

d.  Why  don’t  you  pop  over  for  a visit? 

e.  Let’s  check  this  out  so  that  we  can  get  things  rolling. 

f.  No  wonder  they  screwed  up!  They  had  a lot  of  things  stacked  against  them. 

g.  You  sound  like  you’re  feeling  down.  You  gotta  think  positive. 

h.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  whole  scene  here  is  way  too  tense. 

i.  The  manager  tried  to  get  across  the  dos  and  don’ts  of  working  with  the 
customers. 

j.  C’mon  down  here  and  we’ll  fix  you  up. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 63  in  the  Appendix. 

Keep  in  mind  that  colloquial  expressions,  slang,  jargon  (complex  or  technical 
language  that  is  specific  to  a particular  occupation),  cliches  (overused  expressions^ 
and  dialect  (expressions  used  in  particular  regions  of  a country)  can  all  interfere 
with  communication. 


Cliche 


The  package  is  in  the 
boot  of  the  car  I hired  this 
morning.  I’ll  take  the  lift  up 
to  my  flat  to  get  the  keys. 


No  use  fretting  about  it.  It’s 
water  under  the  bridge  now. 


Dialect 


J 


That  model  has  80  gigabytes 
of  hard  drive  and  512 
megabytes  of  RAM,  so  you 
can  multi-task  no  problem. 


I 


When  youTe  communicating  through  spoken  or  written  language,  always  think 
about  your  audience,  purpose,  and  situation.  You  can  then  decide  how  formal  your 
language  should  be. 

Recording  Your  Assignments 

As  you  complete  the  assignments  in  this  course,  you’ll  be  asked  to  record  yourself 
doing  several  different  types  of  speaking.  Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  with  your 
recordings: 

• Always  check  to  see  that  your  recording  equipment  is  functioning  correctly. 

• Test  the  equipment  to  see  whether  your  voice  is  being  recorded  at  a satisfactory 
volume. 


• After  you  complete  your  recording,  listen  to  it  to  be  sure  that  the  recording  has 
been  successful. 


• If  your  recording  is  on  a cassette  tape,  rewind  it  to  the  beginning  of  the 
recording  before  submitting  for  evaluation. 

• Label  the  cassette  or  disc  with  your  name,  course  number,  and  student  number 
(if  required  by  your  school).  If  you’re  submitting  your  recording  as  an 
attachment  to  an  e-mail,  be  sure  to  provide  this  information  in  the  e-mail.  (Ask 
your  teacher  if  you  should  also  record  this  information  at  the  beginning  of  your 
recording.) 


Before  you  speak  into  the  microphone, 
should  do  some  vocal  warm-ups. 


Doing  some  warm-ups  before  you  speak 
will  help  you  to  relax  and  control  your 
voice.  You  can  also  record  yourself  as 
you  warm  up  and  check  that  the 
recording  equipment  is  working  properly. 


One  way  of  warming  up  before  speaking  is  simply  to  take  several  deep  breaths. 
Inhale  slowly  and  exhale  slowly. 

5.  Here’s  another  warm-up  exercise.  Say  the  following  tongue  twisters  several  time 
each: 

Rubber  baby  buggy  bumpers 
Red  leather  yellow  leather 
Good  blood  bad  blood 
Lemon  liniment 
Unique  New  York 

She  sells  sea  shells  by  the  sea  shore. 

The  sheikh's  sixth  sheep's  sick. 

The  Leith  Police  dismisseth  us. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  1 63  in  the  Appendix. 


You’ll  be  using  your  speaking  skills  in  many 
different  kinds  of  situations.  Whatever  the 
occasion,  you  should  speak  clearly,  loudly,  and 
slowly  so  that  your  audience  understands  you. 


Go  to  pages  20  and  21  of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to  \ 
questions  6 and  7 in  Section  2.  ' 
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lesson  4 :y\%\xs\  Literacy 


You  live  in  a world  of  images — film,  television,  video  games,  advertisements, 
photographs,  and  visual  art.  Therefore,  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  is  not  all  you 
need  to  learn  to  be  successful.  You  must  also  know  how  to  interpret  what  you  see. 

Look  at  the  following  picture.  What  do  you  see? 


Paul:  It  looks  like  somebody’s  garage  or  basement. 

Krista:  Or  maybe  a workshop.  But  everything  looks  old. 

Maria:  The  place  looks  cluttered  but  organized.  Everything  is  neatly  stored  on  shelves 
or  in  drawers. 

Yuri:  You’re  right,  everything  is  old — look  at  the  oil  lamp  and  the  wood-burning  stove. 

Paul:  Some  of  the  stuff  in  the  picture — especially  near  the  bottom — looks  like  food. 
There  are  cloth  sacks  that  could  hold  stuff  like  flour  or  sugar. 


Maria:  And  the  round  bins  or  barrels  look  like  they  could  contain  food,  like  rice  ar 
potatoes  and  coffee  beans  or  nuts. 

Yuri:  Isn’t  that  an  old  cash  register  on  the  left  side? 

Krista:  1 think  this  is  a drawing  of  a country  store  from  about  a hundred  years  ago. 

Paul:  Yeah,  like  the  ones  you  can  see  at  Fort  Edmonton  or  Fort  Steele.  Or  on  some 
TV  shows  or  in  movies. 

Ms.  Martin:  Good  job.  You’ve  looked  at  the  details  of  the  drawing,  made  some 
inferences,  and  drawn  a conclusion.  You’ve  used  your  viewing  skills  to  make 
meaning  from  this  picture. 

In  visual  communication,  your  understanding  depends  on  your  attention  to  details 
well  as  your  ability  to  draw  inferences  or  conclusions  from  those  details.  Before  yoi 
can  decide  on  the  meaning,  you  have  to  understand  the  context— the  circumstance 
or  situation  of  the  picture. 


• Where  is  the  scene  taking  place? 

• Who  are  the  people  in  the  scene? 

• How  are  they  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  objects  in  the  scene? 

• What  are  the  people  doing  or  thinking  now? 

• What  was  happening  just  before  the  picture  was  taken? 

• What  will  happen  next? 


1.  Of  course,  there  are  no  people  in  the  drawing  you  just  looked  at.  What  message 
does  the  visual  artist  convey  without  using  people  in  the  drawing? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  1 64  in  the  Appendix. 


Visual  artists  often  use  details  as  symbols  (something  that  represents  something 
else) . Canada,  for  instance,  is  often  symbolized  or  represented  by  a maple  leaf  or  a 
beaver.  An  eagle  or  Uncle  Sam  symbolizes  the  United  States. 


Look  at  the  details  in  the  following  cartoon: 


2. 


The  cartoon’s  humour  is 
based  on  the  contrast 
between  what’s  modern 
and  what’s  old- 
fashioned — the  unending 
conflict  between  tradition 
and  change.  Create  a 
chart  in  your  notebook 
similar  to  the  following 
one;  then  look  at  the 
details  in  the  cartoon  and 
place  them  under  their 
appropriate  headings. 


Symbols  of  Modern 

Symbols  of  Old-Fashioned 

Office  Work  (Change) 

Office  Work  (Tradition) 
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3.  To  see  another  example  of  the  use  of  symbols,  look  back  at  the  photograph  on 

page  24  in  Section  1:  Lesson  2 of  this  module. 

a.  How  could  the  birds  and  the  airplane  represent  or  symbolize  two  different 
ideas  or  concepts? 

b.  In  what  way  do  the  birds  and  the  airplane  represent  or  symbolize  a single 
idea? 

c.  If  you  were  asked  to  interpret  this  photograph,  what  idea  do  you  think  the 
visual  artist  wants  to  emphasize? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 64  in  the  Appendix. 

In  most  visual  images,  some  details  are  more  important  than  others.  By  emphasizin 
these  details,  the  artist  directs  your  attention  (in  fact,  tells  your  eyes  where  to  look) 
Emphasis  can  be  created  by  enlarging  some  details,  placing  them  at  the  front,  or 
making  them  lighter  than  the  surrounding  details. 


4.  How  did  you  know  that  you  were  supposed  to  focus  on  the  children  in  the 
second  row  and  not  on  the  people  in  the  back  three  rows? 

Visual  artists  use  lighting  and  colour,  as  well  as  composition  (the  arrangement  of 
objects,  people,  and  places  in  a visual  image)  to  convey  their  messages.  Perspective 
or  distance  (whether  the  viewer  feels  close  to  the  subject  or  far  from  it)  and  angle  or 
point  of  view  (how  you’re  looking  at  the  subject)  can  also  be  significant.  Generally, 
your  attention  is  drawn  to  people  or  objects  that  appear  close  to  you.  The  details  in 
the  background,  which  are  usually  smaller,  are  less  noticeable. 


As  you  look  at  the  following  picture,  think  about  how  the  photographer  has  created 
emphasis. 


CP/KITCHENER  WATERLOO  RECORD  (GERRY  BOOKHOUT) 


5.  a.  Where  are  your  eyes  drawn  first  when  you  look  at  this  photograph?  Why? 

b.  Think  about  the  relationship  between  the  girls  on  the  swing  and  the  other 
details  in  the  photograph.  What  impression  has  the  photographer  created? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  164  and  165  in  the  Appendix. 


Often  in  visual  communication,  the  visual  artist  will  employ  a technique  called 
juxtaposition  to  create  meaning  or  provide  emphasis.  This  technique  involves 
placing  details  side-by-side  to  emphasize  their  similarities  or  differences. 


You’ll  see  juxtaposition  used  a lot  in  advertising. 
Products  are  often  placed  side-by-side  with 
young,  attractive  people  having  a great  time. 
The  ad  wants  to  convey  the  idea  that  people 
will  enjoy  life  if  they  use  this  product. 


In  the  cartoon  on  page  81,  the  details  of  the  modern  workplace  are  juxtaposed  with 
the  details  of  the  old-fashioned  work  station  to  emphasize  the  difference. 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  juxtaposing  the  airplane  and  the  birds  in  the  photograpl 
on  page  24  in  this  module? 

You’ve  now  examined  several  techniques  used  to  convey  meaning  in  visual 
communication.  Another  important  ingredient  in  a visual  image  is  you:  where  are 
you,  the  viewer?  What  is  your  point  of  view?  Are  you  looking  at  the  image  straight  ( 
or  are  you  looking  at  it  from  above  or  below?  You  may  even  be  viewing  the  subject 
from  the  side. 

7.  Look  again  at  the  photograph  of  the  girls  on  the  swing. 

a.  From  what  angle  has  this  photograph  been  taken? 

b.  What  is  the  effect  of  using  this  point  of  view  to  look  at  the  girls  on  the  swin^ 

The  details  in  visual  images  convey  a message,  but  they  also  create  a mood — an 
overall  feeling.  Visual  images,  like  music,  can  evoke  a variety  of  feelings— happiness 
sadness,  fear,  despair,  anger,  serenity,  or  excitement  are  examples. 

8.  What  mood  is  created  in  the  photograph  of  the  girls  on  the  swing? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 65  in  the  Appendix. 

Visual  communication  is  a powerful  form  of  expression.  In  later  modules,  you’ll  lear 
more  about  interpreting  visual  images.  Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students  also  has  information  on  viewing  and  representing  in  Section  5, 
beginning  on  page  157. 
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Are  you  interested  in  photography?  Most  people  take  photos  to  remember 
people,  places,  and  events.  However,  photos  can  also  tell  a story  or  convey  a 
message.  Take  some  photos  in  which  you  use  particular  visual  techniques 
(such  as  composition,  lighting,  juxtaposition,  camera  angle)  to  create  a visual 
message.  Select  three  of  your  most  successful  photographs,  and  write  an 
analysis  of  what  you  tried  to  do  and  how  effective  each  photo  is.  Attach  your 
photos  to  your  writing  so  that  your  reader  can  look  at  both. 


GOING  FURTHER 

On  the  second  page  of  this  lesson,  Mr.  Darby  gave  you  some  questions  that  you 
could  use  to  determine  the  context  of  a visual  text.  Context  is  also  a vital  part 
of  any  print,  audio,  or  multimedia  text.  Knowing  the  context  of  a text— whether 
in  print,  visual,  audio,  or  multimedia  form — helps  audiences  gain  a better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  message.  To  learn  more  about  context, 
go  to  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1  & 30-2  Interactive  Multimedia  Segments 
CD-ROM  and  click  on  the  title  Context.  When  you've  viewed  the  segment,  you 
may  want  to  click  on  the  Extend  and  Apply  links  to  reinforce  your  understanding 
of  context. 

The  Extend  link  contains  additional  information  on  the  topic  dealt  with  in  the 
video  segment.  The  Apply  link  functions  in  a manner  that  is  very  similar  to 
creating  a journal  entry.  You  can  express  your  ideas  about  the  topic  either  in 
writing  or  in  visual  form  using  the  electronic  drawing  tools.  Some  ideas  are 
presented  in  point  form  to  get  you  to  think  about  the  topic.  The  Apply  section 
invites  you  to  reflect  on  and  express  what  you  have  learned,  how  you  learned 
^it,  how  you  use  the  information,  and  what  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  learned  how  visual  artists 
use  details  and  techniques  to  convey  their 
messages,  create  emphasis,  and  develop  mood, 
Viewing,  like  all  other  forms  of  communication, 
is  an  interactive  process.  The  more  you  know 
about  the  techniques  of  visual  communication, 
the  more  you’ll  appreciate  the  images  you  see. 
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Conclusion 


This  section  has  focused  on  the  communication  process:  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  messages.  You’ve  learned  that  communication  can  be  oral,  written,  or  visual. 
You’ve  also  seen  that  certain  factors  can  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  receiver  from 
understanding  the  message. 

In  today’s  world,  the  inability  to  communicate  effectively  can  definitely  complicate 
your  life  and  keep  you  from  achieving  your  goals  and  dreams.  In  this  section,  you’ve 
focused  on  your  speaking,  listening,  and  viewing  skills.  You’ve  learned  strategies  that 
will  help  you  as  you  work  through  the  rest  of  English  Language  Arts  30-2. 

In  the  next  sections  of  this  module,  you’ll  look  more  carefully  at  two  other  important 
ways  of  communicating — reading  and  writing. 

Go  to  page  22  of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to  the 
remaining  questions. 
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'/hen  you  want  to  communicate  with  people  who  are  near,  you  probably  speak  to  them.  You  might 
Ven  try  to  communicate  using  gestures,  hand  signals,  or  sign  language,  depending  on  the  message  and 
bw  well  you  can  see  each  other.  But  what  do  you  do  when  people  are  farther  away?  Or  when  you 
:ant  a record  of  what  you  said? 

pday,  much  communication  occurs  via  telephone,  but  many  people  also  communicate  by  writing, 
/ritten  communication,  though  replaced  in  some  ways  by  the  phone,  has  become  fast  and  efficient 
ith  the  technology  of  fax  machines,  computers,  and  e-mail.  Unlike  phone  communication,  you  can 
tep  a record  of  what  you’ve  said  by  making  a photocopy  of  your  message  or  saving  it  on  a computer. 

ecause  written  messages  can  be  preserved  and  read  by  a huge  audience,  most  writers  follow  a process 
) ensure  that  their  writing  is  accurate  and  effective.  In  this  section,  you’ll  review  the  writing  process 
nd  explore  several  useful  prewriting  strategies.  You’ll  think  about  the  importance  of  audience,  purpose, 
irm,  voice,  and  style  when  you’re  writing.  You’ll  also  learn  strategies  to  help  you  revise  and  edit  your 
rriting  so  that  you  communicate  effectively. 
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Suppose  that  you  have  to  change  the  ink  cartridge  on  your  computer  printer.  What 
steps  would  you  follow?  You  might  remember  the  procedure  if  you’ve  changed  the 
cartridge  several  times  before,  or  you  might  use  a set  of  instructions.  Even  relatively 
simple  tasks  fail  if  you  don’t  follow  correct  procedures;  in  any  case,  you  need  to 
follow  the  necessary  steps  when  you  want  to  ensure  a successful  outcome. 

Producing  an  effective  written  communication  also  requires  a procedure.  Because 
writing  can  be  an  extremely  complicated  task,  good  writers  carefully  follow  a proces 
when  they  write.  Unlike  other  processes,  however,  the  writing  process  isn’t  linear— i 
doesn’t  necessarily  move  in  a straight  line.  Instead,  this  process  is  often  recursive; 
that  is,  it  moves  back  and  forth,  circling  through  some  steps  several  times. 
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The  Writing  Process 
^ ^ ^ ^ 


» ♦*  ♦»  » 
♦ i#  ♦ J*  ^ J*  ^ A* 

>: ^ V- ^ Y- ^ Y ^ 


The  Steps  in  the  Writing  Process 

This  diagram  illustrates  one  possible  way  of  looking  at  the  writing  process.  Different 
writers  spend  different  amounts  of  time  at  each  step  and  repeat  some  steps  more 
often  than  other  writers.  In  the  following  table,  each  step  is  explained  more  fully. 


Prewriting:  This  is  the  planning  and  information-gathering  stage. 


Drafting:  At  this  stage,  you  take  your  ideas  from  prewriting  and  write  a rough 
draft.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  what  you  write  triggers  new  ideas  that  stimulate 
further  writing. 

At  this  point,  you  shouldn’t  be  too  concerned  about  spelling,  grammar,  and 
punctuation.  You  just  want  to  get  your  thoughts  on  paper. 

Do  you  find  that  you  don’t  have  much  to  say  about  your  topic?  Are  you  having 
trouble  organizing  your  ideas?  Or  are  you  uncomfortable  with  the  topic  or 
approach  you’ve  taken?  You  may  want  to  do  more  prewriting. 

If  you’re  generally  pleased  with  what  you’ve  written  so  far,  go  on  to  the  next 
stage. 


Revising:  Here  you  work  on  refining  the  content  of  your  writing— making  the 
connections  between  ideas  clearer,  improving  wording,  adding  important  details, 
and  deleting  irrelevant  ones.  This  is  your  chance  to  rethink  and  reorganize. 

If  you’re  unhappy  with  any  part  of  what  you’ve  written,  feel  free  to  return  to  the 
drafting  stage  or  even  the  prewriting  stage.  Once  you’re  satisfied  with  your 
revisions,  go  to  the  editing  and  proofreading  stage. 
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Editing  and  Proofreading:  Here  you  concentrate  on  the  finishing  touches— such 
as  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  A writer’s  handbook  and  a dictionary  are 
tools  you’ll  use  at  this  stage.  The  keen  eye  of  a trusted  friend  can  also  help  you 
find  any  errors  you  miss.  Some  writers  actually  do  a little  editing  while  they’re 
writing  and  revising,  but  others  leave  it  all  to  this  stage. 

You  may  spot  other  elements  of  your  writing  that  need  more  attention.  You  may 
decide  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  stage.  It’s  up  to  you  to  decide  how  changes  will 
be  made. 


Sharing/Publishing:  After  you’ve  polished  your  work,  the  final  stage  is  sharing 
your  writing  with  other  people.  Sharing  your  writing  with  others  can  be  a scary 
thing  to  do.  How  will  your  readers  react  to  your  writing?  Will  they  like  it?  Will 
they  understand  your  ideas  and  agree  with  the  points  that  you’ve  made?  Will 
they  identify  with  you?  Will  their  reaction  be  what  you  expected?  Will  your 
writing  accomplish  what  you  intended?  Or  will  you  need  to  take  another  look  at 
the  piece  and  do  more  revising  and  editing? 


Here  are  one  student’s  reflections  about  his  writing  process: 

!)  neAj^  !)  had  a clea/i-CMi  'pmoeM.  !)  fiMt  did  wdicd  d 

meded  to-  te-  dxme-  at  dUjJje^imt  poUdA-  m mip  wAdmcj.;  Imt  d cjueM-  d p/iMip 
mucU  do  alt  the-  thliAx:fA-  dumn-  in  the-  dMKj/iam.  d jot  doum-  dome-  ideoA-  uduaiiij- 
d dta/d  to  wAite  (m^^thinc^.  d (jueAA-  that  coi/untA-  ad-  p/ieuoUtincf-. 
d/ui^jtmcj-  diac^  H meM^p  and  d m dometim£A-  dnAp/uded  tup  the  dad^ctum 

mAp  wAyitincj-  takeA-.  d dimt  uduaiUp  cp-  hack  to  the  pA^uoUtinq-  dtaqe — nntedA-, 
ojj-  conAAo,  d dMcouAA-  d'm  totaiLf-  ojjjj-  hpAc.  d jjind  that  d n^mdo  wtute  d'm 
wAAtinq.  dhattd-  one  ojj-  the  d^eoAond-  the  dtnjj^  d wAite  toohd-  do  medA^q  initlattq. 
dhen  d ediit  white  dm  d^uiAAtinq  it  neattq.  d pAx^olpead  it  toejjOne  dha/iinq  it 
aUth  a n^adeo.  h)Ometimed-  d'ti  oatch  a jjeoa-  thinqd-  d midAed  white  edtitinq! 
douiAAtinq.  Mq  teacheAA  oAe  atouAuqd-  tetlinq  me  that  dome  oj^  nup  ideoA-  a/ie  mt 
wott  connected  and  d need  to  inctnde  moAe  detcutA  and  e^ainiypited-.  Mcuqlse  d 
dhould  do  the  doiMAAon  dtcuqe  depoAxdetq  in  the  jpUi/ie  and  concentAxute  judt  on 
dotPiAAon.  d deem  to  atweuqA-  haoe  a jpAd-  nnmted-  oj  dqieitinq  and  cqdxxmmaA-- 
tqpe  eAAOAA-  in  nup  jptat  copuq.  d dhontd  depend  dome  mode  time  in  the  edtitinq 
and  pAX9ojjAeadLinq  dtacqed-,  too. 
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Think  about  and  then  describe  your  own  writing  process.  On  which  stages  do 
you  spend  the  most  amount  of  time?  the  least  amount  of  time?  Do  you  often 
go  back  and  forth  between  stages  or  do  you  usually  go  from  one  stage  to 
another  without  returning  to  an  earlier  stage?  Do  you  think  your  writing 
would  improve  if  you  were  to  spend  more  time  on  one  or  more  of  the  stages? 
Which  one(s}?  Why?  Do  you  also  have  writing  habits  or  preferences?  [For 
example,  do  you  prefer  to  write  on  a computer  or  by  hand?) 

The  rest  of  this  section  will  discuss  the  steps  of  the  writing  process  in  greater  detail. 
Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  has  additional 
information  on  the  writing  process  beginning  on  page  92. 


Things  to  Keep  in  Mind  As  You  Write 


Do  you  recall  what  you  learned  in  Section  2 about  preparing  a speech?  Writing  a 
speech  is  similar  to  writing  other  kinds  of  messages.  You  always  need  to  think  about 
your  purpose,  audience,  form,  and  tone. 

1.  What  are  some  different  purposes  of  written  communication? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  keep  your  audience  in  mind  as  you  write? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 65  in  the  Appendix* 


Yuri:  I understand  that  purpose  and  audience  are  important.  But  what  are  form  and 


tone? 


Ms.  Martin:  Form  or  format  refers  to  the  appearance  and  structure  of  your  writing. 
Letters,  for  example,  have  a specific  format.  What  other  types  of  writing  have 
particular  formats? 


Maria:  Reports  do.  They  need  title  pages  and  bibliographies. 

Yuri:  Essays  have  a format,  too.  You  need  an  introduction,  a body,  and  a conclusion. 


Danielle:  Poems  have  a variety  of  forms,  depending  on  the  type. 


Ms.  Martin:  That’s  right.  As  a writer,  you  have  to  choose  a form— or  follow  the 
required  format.  Now  what  about  tone? 

Paul:  Tone  is  the  way  you  sound  emotionally.  For  instance,  the  words  you  choose 
can  make  you  sound  pleasant  and  polite  or  angry  and  upset. 

Ms.  Martin:  Excellent.  Tone  is  extremely  important  in  writing  because  it  has  a stron 
effect  on  your  audience.  Using  the  wrong  tone  can  make  you  sound  serious  whe 
you  want  to  be  funny— or  make  you  sound  funny  when  you  want  to  be  serious. 
Your  tone  can  alienate  your  audience  or  establish  a good  rapport.  That’s  why 
writers  choose  their  words  carefully;  they  want  to  achieve  exactly  the  right  tone. 

3.  What  tone  would  you  use  in  the  following  situations? 

a.  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  protesting  the  new  by-law  requiring 
cats  to  be  licensed 

b.  a letter  of  resignation  to  your  employer 

c.  an  article  in  the  paper  about  your  school’s  project  to  help  the  food  bank 

d.  a letter  to  your  TV  cable  company  complaining  about  your  latest  bill 

e.  an  e-mail  message  to  your  Member  of  Parliament  requesting  her  support  on 
the  issue  of  gun  control 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  165  and  166  in  the  Append 


When  you’re  speaking  and  writing,  always 
consider  your  purpose,  audience,  form,  and  tone. 
You’ll  receive  much  more  respect  as  a speaker  and 
writer  if  you  tailor  your  messages  appropriately. 
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Thinking  About  Language 


Now  that  you’re  aware  of  the  importance  of  tone  in  writing,  take  a few  moments  to 
think  about  word  choices.  Your  diction  (vocabulary)  will  determine  the  tone  of  your 
written  and  spoken  messages. 

The  words  you  use  when  you’re  writing  often  have  two  kinds  of  meanings,  which 
are  called  denotation  and  connotation.  The  denotation  is  the  basic  definition  of  the 
word.  The  connotation  includes  the  meanings  associated  with  the  word  as  it  has 
been  used  over  time. 

For  example,  the  word  rat  is  defined  as  a rodent.  When  you  think  of  the  word  rat, 
however,  you  probably  think  of  some  additional  meanings  for  this  word. 

4.  a.  What  connotations  does  the  word  rat  bring  to  your  mind? 

b.  If  you  heard  someone  call  another  person  “a  rat,”  what  meaning  would  be 
implied? 

Words  like  rat  have  strong  emotive  connotations — the  word  itself  implies  an  opinion 
or  judgment.  When  you  use  an  emotive  word,  you  express  approval  or  disapproval. 

5.  Explain  why  the  following  words  are  emotive: 

a.  arrogant 

b.  stubborn 

c.  childish 

d.  cheap 

e.  manipulative 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 66  in  the  Appendix. 


In  many  cases,  an  emotive  word  can  be  strong 
or  mild,  depending  on  the  context  or  situation. 
For  instance,  if  you  do  something  silly  and 
your  friend  calls  you  a fool,  you  likely  won’t  be 
offended.  However,  when  a stranger  calls  you 
a fool,  you’ll  probably  be  upset  and  angry. 
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6.  a.  Suppose  you  see  your  friend  peeking  at  someone’s  homework  assignment. 

Shaking  your  head,  you  laugh  and  say,  “Sneaky!”  What  meaning  are  you 
implying? 

b.  Now  suppose  that  another  classmate  has  observed  your  friend  and  sends  hir 
the  following  e-mail  message:  “I  saw  you  looking  at  Joleen’s  homework. 
You’re  nothing  but  a sneak!”  What  tone  is  implied  in  this  message? 

For  more  information  on  word  choices,  refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  on  pages  86  and  87. 

As  a writer,  you’ll  need  to  use  both  a dictionary  and  a thesaurus  to  help  you  choose 
appropriate  words.  A dictionary  will  help  you  understand  both  denotative  and 
connotative  meanings.  A thesaurus  lists  synonyms  (words  with  similar  meanings). 
Be  careful,  however,  when  you  use  a thesaurus.  Synonyms  don’t  have  identical 
meanings,  and  even  the  slightest  difference  in  meaning  can  affect  the  tone  of  your 
message. 

Look  at  the  following  list  of  synonyms  for  the  word  angry: 

angry  ( ad j active) —fuming,  boiling,  burning,  blazing, 
furious,  wild,  testy,  wrathful,  irate,  choleric, 
grouchy,  incensed,  enraged,  exasperated,  vexed, 
indignant,  bitter,  sulky,  resentful,  upset,  disturbed 

7.  a.  Which  of  the  synonyms  in  this  list  express  a strong  tone? 
b.  Which  synonyms  express  a mild  tone? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 66  in  the  Appendix. 

When  using  a thesaurus  to  find  a synonym,  you  have  to  think  carefully  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  and  the  tone  it  implies. 

Pot^t^ifo  ftmjf 

Have  some  fun  with  language.  Compose  a letter  in  which  the  letter  writer 
is  oblivious  to  his  or  her  audience  and  uses  colloquial  language  and  an 
inappropriate  tone.  You’ll  have  to  think  of  a serious  purpose  and  an  audience— 
the  prime  minister?  an  employer?  the  chairperson  of  the  local  Board  of 
Education?  the  mayor  of  the  community? 

Please  remember  that  though  the  language  in  the  letter  should  be  inappropriate 
for  the  audience  and  the  purpose,  it  should  still  be  appropriate  for  an  English 
language  arts  assignment. 
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Emotive  words  can  have  a powerful  effect  when 
you’re  speaking  and  writing.  Be  cautious  when 
using  them.  Remember,  you  can’t  simply  delete  or 
erase  a message  after  it’s  sent.  Take  care  as  you 
speak  and  write  so  that  you  won’t  have  regrets  later. 


J 


Go  to  pages  1,  % and  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  1B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  5 in  Section  3. 


ie^m2:  Prewriting 


r 


Once  you’re  given  a topic,  or  you’ve  chosen  one,  how  do  you  proceed?  This  first 
stage  of  the  writing  process  is  called  prewriting.  At  this  point,  you  think  and  plan  in 
a variety  of  ways.  You  generate  as  many  ideas  as  possible,  even  though  you  may 
discard  some  of  them  later. 
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Here  are  some  prewriting  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  generate  ideas: 

Brainstorming 

Brainstorming  involves  recording  all  you  know  about  a topic  without  evaluating  it. 
When  you  brainstorm,  you  just  write  or  list  your  ideas. 


Here’s  an  example  of  one  student’s  brainstorming: 


WHALES — mammcdA^, 
kumpJmck  wJnale, 

uJtcd&  uMdcki^ 


t,  (m  em!/2MCj£A£<i  liAi,  'iaUm,  Um&  wJixiU, 
wJnxzU  oil,  IixjAfxmieJi,  MoJuj.  ^Ick,  mkyicd&, 


As  you  can  see,  brainstorming  often  produces  ideas  that  have  no  pattern;  later,  the 
ideas  that  are  selected  will  have  to  be  organized. 

Webbing 

Webbing  (also  known  as  clustering  or  mind  mapping)  involves  arranging  words  ar 
phrases  according  to  associations.  You  begin  with  a circled  word  or  topic  in  the 
middle  of  your  page.  This  is  your  seed  word.  Then  you  write  more  words  and  phrase 
associated  with  the  seed  word,  circling  each  new  one  and  arranging  them  around  th 
first  word.  You  draw  lines  like  spokes  in  a wheel  to  show  the  connections  between 
the  ideas.  Take  a look  at  the  following  example  of  a web. 


golf  course 
gyms 

(^ampgrounds 


fairgroundr^ 
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You  can  use  a web  to 


’ • discover  subtopics  within  a topic 

(!  . • discover  possible  relationships  between  subtopics 

I!  • limit  your  topic  by  focusing  on  only  one  section  of  the  web 

j.  • create  an  outline  for  your  writing 

Visualizing 

i Find  a quiet  place  and  relax.  Then  recall  as  vividly  as  possible  the  sensory  details  of 

I a memory.  If  you  want,  you  can  think  of  an  imaginary  situation  instead;  or  you  can 

I even  try  putting  yourself  into  a story  you’re  reading.  Use  your  imagination!  Then 

1 1 record  those  thoughts  on  paper. 

I Interviewing 

i If  you’re  having  difficulty  beginning 

. a piece  of  writing,  have  a friend 

; interview  you  about  possible  topics. 

Let  the  interviewer  jot  down 
possibilities  while  you  think  and  talk 
about  your  ideas. 

You  can  also  use  interviewing  to  get 
information  from  other  people 
regarding  topics  you  might  like  to  write 
about.  Interview  or  survey  members  of 
your  class,  the  school,  or  the 
community  to  gather  ideas. 

Small-Group  Discussions 

In  group  discussions,  other  people  can  offer  opinions  and  ideas  to  trigger  your  own 
thoughts  and  inspirations.  Discussing  a topic  with  a partner  or  group  will  often  help 
I you  understand  other  points  of  view. 

I Exploratory  Writing 

I Exploratory  writing  is  simply  writing  that  is  done  to  see  where  it  takes  the  writer. 

I Your  journal  is  a place  where  you  might  do  exploratory  writing.  By  reviewing  what 

j you’ve  written  in  your  journal,  you  may  find  possible  topics  for  your  writing. 

In  the  following  example,  Sunea  thought  she  felt  one  way;  then,  as  she  wrote,  she 
i discovered  some  other  feelings.  Your  exploring  may  not  have  such  drastic  effects. 

Writing  may  guide  you  to  narrow  your  topic,  to  decide  which  aspect  you  want  to 
i write  about,  or  to  make  sense  of  concepts. 
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UNIFORMS — ^ tkuJe^  dtudet^  dlimdcL  w^ecui  HnljpAA^  IseccutA^^  cIxdkeA^  a/ie  e/xpeniute. 
^td^leA-  cka4nc^  muck  tkai  mx^  uuinJ/ioJfe  koA-  a ka/hd  time  keepinc^  upi.  9j^  aJl  kuii 
wene  jeaui  aeiA  a dekcoi  '9-'ikUit  wed  Leek  tke  Aame  ....  (Mcuflse  9 dtmt  like  tke  idea 


Observing 

Pretend  you’re  an  anthropologist  or  a sociologist  and  observe  a situation  or  a persoi 
you’re  thinking  of  writing  about.  The  “field  notes”  you  take  during  your  observatioi 
are  great  prewriting  material.  Most  writers,  like  artists,  are  acute  observers  of  detail' 

Reading  and  Research 

Read,  read,  read  . . . not  only  to  find  information  about  a topic,  but  just  to  get  ideas 
Reading  and  writing  are  closely  connected  processes.  By  reading  other  people’s 
works,  you  can  discover  ideas  about  writing,  as  well  as  ideas  about  what  to  write. 
Doing  research  in  the  library  or  on  the  Internet  can  also  help  you  generate  ideas. 

Freewriting 

Freewriting  is  simply  writing  nonstop  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This  technique  forces 
you  to  write— and  to  keep  writing.  If  you  get  stuck,  keep  rewriting  the  last  word  uni 
ideas  start  up  again.  You  can  generate  amazing  thoughts  through  freewriting. 
(Remember,  when  you’re  generating  ideas,  don’t  worry  about  spelling,  punctuation 
or  grammar.) 

On  the  following  page,  there's  an  example  of  freewriting.  Notice  that  although  the 
writer,  Doreen,  has  made  a few  minor  edits  while  writing,  the  text  is  basically 
unpolished.  The  ideas  do  not  flow  smoothly  and  the  sentences  are  not  always 
grammatically  correct.  You'll  notice  that  in  one  place  the  word  if  is  repeated  many 
times  for  no  apparent  reason;  however,  this  was  done  intentionally.  To  keep  the  flov 
of  the  writing  going  when  she  temporarily  ran  out  of  ideas,  Doreen  just  repeated  tht 
last  word  she  had  written  until  a new  idea  came  to  mind.  Had  she  stopped  writing 
altogether,  she  may  not  have  had  any  additional  ideas.  The  writing  is  rough,  but  ful 
of  ideas  that  could  be  developed  further. 
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U gt  meat  t^Utu^  doKt  cxUt  U 

t/ie  mnid  (mten.  iut  ^teat^Una  M ccmfine^^  civi 

(^Ae  (foa  ex^uM^ted  aad  cOuf  out  cfom  moutA  iCfe^  ^ t^uit  (Am  (f/M 


ame  ta  t^  ^wt^ace  cf^  (t  ta  cOii^  <z  ict  ^icud.  ^ cd 


cJsne4tcw^  tOH^  mi/!^Aed  ^ muc^  cm  (^^euiAed  mt 

(Acni^^mc^  m t^e  (^^xtefi.  7<fet  i^  due  ta  t/te  &m4fAZ4iaf.  (A^atci 

U (H&Mt  m<XHCf  time^^  moxte^  avi  avi  cUn.  aci,  7iJ^  cfXM 

&ec<mc  <x  c^ntl^iied  cU<m.  M tAe  (ind  (mittm  exam4. 

fd^  mUn^  dw  ^ {^  <U. 

d meat  de^.  (f(M^  U m ^eed  ^ and  (foa  cUmt  mi^ 


Voncm 


1.  Pick  a topic  that  you’re  interested  in  and  try  webbing  to  see  how  it  works  for  you. 

2.  Pick  another  topic  that  interests  you  and  try  freewriting  for  five  minutes.  This 
prewriting  technique  may  seem  strange  at  first,  but  it  can  be  amazingly  productive 
in  generating  ideas. 

3.  After  using  any  prewriting  strategy,  you  might  recognize  a need  for  getting  specific 
information.  Where  can  you  find  the  information  you  need? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 67  in  the  Appendix, 
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For  more  information  on  the  prewriting  stage  of  the  writing  process,  refer  to  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  on  pages  93  to  97. 


Think  about  your  experiences  with  writing.  Do  you  have  trouble  generating 
ideas  when  you’re  writing?  Do  you  think  you  need  to  spend  more  time  in  this 
stage  in  the  writing  process?  Have  you  used  some  of  these  prewriting 
strategies  mentioned  in  this  lesson  and  in  your  handbook?  Which  strategy 
has  worked  best  for  you?  Which  ones  will  you  try  in  future? 


It  doesn’t  matter  what  type  of  prewriting 
strategy  you  prefer  to  use.  What’s 
important  is  that  you  take  some  time  to 
think  about  your  writing  task  and  generate 
some  ideas.  You’ll  find  drafting  much  easier 
when  you  have  lots  of  ideas  to  work  with. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
question  6 in  Section  3. 
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After  you’ve  generated  ideas  for  a 
piece  of  writing,  you’ll  begin 
drafting  your  composition.  Here 
are  some  simple  hints  to  help  you 
at  this  stage: 

• Don’t  worry  about  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation 
here;  leave  that  for  later. 
Highlighting  or  circling  words 
and  sentences  that  you’re 
unsure  of  is  a good  idea. 

• Leave  blanks  when  you  can’t 
think  of  the  right  word  and 
come  back  to  them  at  the 
revision  stage. 

• Double-space  your  work  so 
you  can  add  new  ideas  later. 
Writing  on  only  one  side  of 
each  piece  of  paper  is  a good 
idea  in  case  you  decide  to  cut 
and  paste  later. 


• Draft  your  writing  on  a computer  if  you  can.  You’ll  find  revising  and  editing 
much  easier  when  you  can  simply  move  your  text  around  without  having  to 
recopy  it.  Adding  and  deleting  are  also  easy  to  do  on  a computer.  Finally,  the 
spell  checker  on  a computer  is  a valuable  asset  for  all  writers. 


Even  though  you  have  ideas  about  what  you  want  to 
say,  you  may  find  yourself  intimidated  by  the  blank 
page  or  empty  computer  screen.  Just  remember  that 
you’re  only  creating  a rough  draft— maybe  even  a 
very  rough  draft.  Force  yourself  to  begin  writing, 
even  though  you  know  that  you’ll  probably  have  to 
rewrite  this  beginning  later.  After  you’ve  written  a 
few  sentences,  you’ll  usually  find  that  the  words 
begin  to  flow— and  you’re  on  your  way. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

When  creating  longer 
texts,  most  good  writers 
produce  more  than  one 
rough  draft.  Generally,  the 
longer  and  more  complex 
your  text  is,  the  more 
drafts  you  will  write. 


Voice  and  Style 


As  you’re  writing  your  composition,  you’ll  be  making  choices  about  your  language 
Recall  the  information  about  the  level  of  informality  of  your  language  in  Section  2: 
Lesson  3.  No  matter  what  you’re  writing,  you’ll  have  to  decide  how  formal  or 
informal  you  want  your  language  to  be. 

But  making  choices  about  language  involves  more  than  just  thinking  about  how 
formal  you  want  to  sound.  The  objective  of  every  good  writer  is  to  develop  a 
personal,  recognizable  style,  known  as  the  writer’s  voice. 


Paul:  Voice  in  writing?  1 realize  that  one  person’s  style  of  writing  is  different  from 
someone  else’s,  but  I just  don’t  understand  what  voice  really  means. 

Ms.  Martin:  Tell  me,  when  people  call  you  on  the  phone  and  don’t  immediately 
identify  themselves,  can  you  recognize  their  voices? 

Paul:  Usually  1 can.  Voices  are  quite  distinctive. 

Mr.  Darby:  Exactly.  Writers  also  have  distinctive  voices.  When  you’re  writing 
something  in  which  you  express  yourself  freely  and  honestly,  your  voice  shows 
through. 

Maria:  Is  voice  the  same  as  style? 

Ms.  Martin:  The  two  words  are  often  used  to  mean  the  same  thing.  However,  style 
refers  to  the  way  writers  choose  words,  develop  sentences,  or  use  literary 
devices,  such  as  irony  or  imagery. 

Mr.  Darby:  Accomplished  writers  can  adopt  different  styles  of  writing  to  suit 

different  situations.  Voice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  personal  and  authentic.  You  ca 
learn  a writing  style,  but  voice  comes  from  within  yourself. 


1.  Think  for  a moment  about  your  favourite  writer.  What  makes  his  or  her  writing 
distinctive?  Why  do  you  prefer  that  particular  writer? 

2.  Here  are  two  short  paragraphs  written  by  elementary  school  students  asked  to 
describe  their  pets.  The  pieces  have  not  yet  been  polished  so  they  contain  some 
errors.  Read  the  two  pieces;  then  explain  which  one  has  the  stronger  voice. 

Mf  (laipA 


dxk^  (hipii  U a Maud  denna/iA,  (me  the  lucj<jeii  kmdi  dxkf  m the  wmid. 
Jte  weicjJiA  (me/i  75  hdckj/ieimi.  <Jte  H maenL^  iimum  aeul  wJnde  upUk  d(mie  U/ueJe^ 
4^p<di  (rni  UiA  head.  Mf  peumdi  went  tet  (lalpU  in  the  hxMdAe  tsecauAe  he  dmeiU  had 
dctmeiimeA  cind  he  a ted  emd  heUde  hu^  he  can  take  jped  the 

cjcmedea.  (laipA  dleepA  a hd  and  he  U 73  ifea/iA  (dd  9 Uke  mi^  dac^  a ted. 


Qincjee 


jjOAjmd/ide  memhee  jjOmdL^  U nuf  decf.  Qmc^.  Mhed-  a ocdlle  wdk  tluA-  hk^ 
IjU/i/uf  nu^  (Uieund  hee  mck  thxzt  9 tewe  hiauflnc^  mij.  jjoee  in  heeauAe  de  do-  waun 
and  dmelU  do  epod  and  maJzed-  me  jjeel  da^e  and  copf.  Qinepe  dicup  (ud  (d  nkfJd 
imt  in  the  me^aninc^  Mnm  tetd-  hee  in  and  dhe  corned-  dpUt  to  nuf  doemt  and  cJieekd- 
to  dee  ij^  9 m aliue  tuj,  tickinc^  me  wdh  a hkj,  dJxddeu^  tick  niqJd  emi  jjOee,  dd- 
iptek^  iud  9 teme  waJeancj.  np-  thed  weup.  Qinepa  H rntp  hcAi  jpiend  and  9 tett  hen  alt 
Hup  decdetd-.  Mcrniellmed-  9 jpdxpt  dhed-  a deep  aeid  9 think  dhed-  dealUp  thU-  dealLp  nice 
pedAon  in  a deep  dud.  9 jued  hepe  dhe  neued-  jpndd-  the  pippee. 

-Qckidp 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 67  in  the  Appendix. 

(Jow^nd 

Determine  whether  your  writing  demonstrates  a distinctive  voice.  Reread 
several  of  your  journal  entries.  Now  describe  your  own  voice  and  writing 
style.  How  does  your  writing  sound;  lively  and  natural  or  hesitant  and  distant? 
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When  you  write,  you  may  find  that  maintaining  your  natural  voice  is  more  difficu 
than  when  you  speak.  Many  people  tend  to  stiffen  up  when  they  write  and  try  to 
words  and  expressions  that  they  rarely  use  when  they  speak.  When  they  do  this, 
their  natural  voice  is  lost. 

Try  to  write  from  your  own  point  of  view  and  let  your  voice  come  through.  Alway 
ask  of  your  writing,  “Does  this  sound  like  me?  Is  this  me  talking?” 


Yuri:  But  what  about  when  Tm  writing  school  assignments  or  answering  question 
on  tests?  1 don’t  think  1 display  much  voice  in  that  type  of  writing. 

Ms.  Martin:  You’re  right.  A lot  of  writing  that  people  do  is  done  for  a practical 
reason.  The  main  purpose  for  much  of  your  school  writing  is  to  demonstrate 
your  knowledge.  You  don’t  have  much  opportunity  to  use  your  voice  in  those 
situations. 

Krista:  Journal  writing  is  one  place  where  1 write  in  my  own  voice. 

Paul:  In  our  English  language  arts  courses,  when  we  write  poems  or  stories  or  pla' 
our  voices  should  come  through. 

Mr.  Darby:  Personal  essays  are  another  example  of  writing  where  voice  is  importa 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  writing  that  most  of  us  enjoy  reading  has  a strong  sense 
voice.  When  textbooks,  reports,  or  essays  sound  dull  or  dry,  it  is  often  due  to  tl 
use  of  very  formal  language.  Such  writing  conveys  information  effectively  but  i 
tends  to  lack  voice. 


ftm  1(7 

Fiction  writers  and  poets  often  write  in  different  voices  than  their  own  when 
they  write  in  the  first  person.  Think  of  a character  with  a distinctive 
personality.  Assume  the  character’s  identity,  and  write  a monologue  (a  long 
speech)  in  which  the  character  tells  a story  about  himself  or  herself  in  his  or 
her  own  voice.  Try  to  make  the  character  sound  natural  and  authentic. 
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To  learn  more  about  voice,  view  the  segment  entitled  "Atmosphere,  Tone,  and  Voice" 
on  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 

As  you’re  writing  your  compositions  (especially  texts  that  are  personal  and 
expressive),  check  to  see  that  your  own  voice  comes  through.  Here  are  some 
questions  you  can  ask  yourself. 

• Does  my  writing  sound  as  if  1 care  about  the  subject? 

• Have  I said  what  I really  mean  and  feel? 

• Have  I written  in  a way  that’s  interesting  and  natural? 

• Have  I included  details  that  others  might  not  have  thought  about? 

• Does  my  writing  sound  confident? 

• Does  my  writing  sound  like  me? 


Go  to  pages  5 and  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
questions  7 and  8 In  Section  3. 


In  this  lesson,  you  were  given  some  strategies  to 
use  when  moving  from  the  prewriting  stage  to 
the  drafting  stage.  You’ve  also  discovered  the 
importance  of  voice  when  writing  personal  texts. 
In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  examine  the  next  stages 
in  the  writing  process:  revising  and  editing. 
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Revising  and  Polishing 


& 


The  writing  process  includes  a 
great  deal  of  reworking  and 
improving  what  was  already 
written.  Revision  is  something 
that  many  students  try  to  avoid — 
or  have  difficulty  doing;  however, 
revising  and  editing  are  two 
essential  steps  in  the  writing 
process. 


Revision 

Revision  is  the  stage  of  the  writing 
process  in  which  you  take  your 
rough  draft  and  work  it  into  a more 
finished  piece  of  writing.  The 
purpose  of  revision  is  to  make  your 
work  communicate  your  thoughts 
more  effectively.  Sometimes 
revision  involves  extensive  rewriting. 

When  you  revise  a piece  of  writing,  you  do  the  following: 

• Reconsider  your  ideas. 

• Replace  ineffective  words  with  precise  or  descriptive  ones. 

• Add  words  and  sentences  to  provide  more  detail  or  clarify  your  ideas. 

• Place  ideas  in  a different,  more  effective  order. 

• Delete  words  and  sentences  that  are  unnecessary  or  repetitive. 


r 


V 


If  you  have  time,  put  away  your  rough 
draft  for  a few  days  before  revising  it. 
When  you  look  at  it  with  fresh  eyes,  you 
may  notice  a number  of  shortcomings 
that  you  just  couldn’t  see  before. 
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Most  serious  writers  rewrite  their  early  drafts  extensively.  Even  professional  writers 
have  editors  who  read  the  manuscripts  and  recommend  revisions.  Sometimes,  when 
writers  want  something  published,  they  have  to  make  extensive  revisions— even 
rewriting  an  entire  novel  or  large  sections  of  it.  Of  course,  revision  is  much  easier  to 
do  when  you’re  working  on  a computer,  as  handwriting  can  take  up  a lot  of  time. 

The  following  revision  checklist  will  help  you  revise  your  writing. 

Revision  Checklist 

□ 1 am  satisfied  with  the  ideas  I’ve  presented. 

□ My  ideas  are  appropriate  for  the  audience  reading  my  text. 

□ All  of  my  ideas  are  relevant  to  the  topic. 

□ 1 have  chosen  an  appropriate  form  for  this  writing  (or  1 have  followed  the 
correct  format). 

□ 1 achieved  what  1 wanted  to  accomplish  in  my  writing. 

□ I was  logical  in  my  reasoning. 

□ 1 spent  an  appropriate  amount  of  time  on  both  minor  points  and  major  ones. 

□ 1 explained  my  ideas  clearly. 

□ 1 provided  adequate  support  for  my  ideas. 

□ I used  words  precisely  and  effectively. 

□ 1 varied  my  sentence  structure. 

□ My  writing  sounds  authentic.  It  reflects  my  personality  or  my  individuality. 

□ The  language  is  appropriate  for  the  audience.  I have  avoided  being  too  formal 
or  too  casual. 

Another  useful  revision  checklist  can  be  found  on  page  111  in  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Compare  it  to  the  one  you’ve  just  looked  at. 

On  your  computer,  create  a personalized  revision  checklist  that  you  can  use  for  all  of 
your  writing  in  this  course.  This  personalized  checklist  should  include  many  of  the 
items  found  on  the  two  revision  checklists  that  you’ve  studied.  You  may  change  the 
wording  to  make  the  items  more  meaningful  to  you  and,  therefore,  easier  to  work 
with. 


There  may  be  other  items  not  listed  that  you  routinely  check  at  the  revision  stage 
make  your  writing  logical  and  coherent.  Don’t  forget  to  add  these  items  to  your 
personalized  revision  checklist. 


A final  note:  at  the  revision  stage,  don’t  worry 
about  keeping  your  work  neat  and  clean.  In  fact, 
if  a page  is  covered  in  comments,  erasures, 
vs,  and  added  notes,  it’s  a good  indication 
t’s  been  well-revised  and  reworked. 


Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  you  revise  your  writing?  Do  you  focus  on 
making  the  content  more  effective  when  you  revise,  or  do  you  get  sidetracked 
into  worrying  about  correctness?  Reread  your  personal  revision  checklist. 
What  items  do  you  think  will  help  you  most?  Do  you  work  with  a writing 
partner  who  can  offer  helpful  suggestions? 

1.  Why  would  you  make  the  following  revisions  in  a composition? 

a.  add  sentences 

b.  delete  sentences 

c.  change  words 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 68  in  the  Appendix. 


You’ll  find  additional  tips  on  revision  in  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 


^ Secondary  Students  on  pages  1 09  and  1 1 0. 
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Editins  and  Proofreading 

By  the  time  you  get  to  the  editing  stage,  the  content  of  your  composition  should  be 
the  way  you  want  it  to  be.  The  next  step  is  to  look  for  problems  in  grammar,  spelling, 
and  punctuation.  At  this  stage,  your  dictionary  and  writer’s  handbook  will  become 
valuable  tools. 

2.  Many  students  lose  marks  on  otherwise  well-written  compositions  simply 

because  their  writing  contains  a number  of  mechanical  errors  (errors  in  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation).  Here’s  an  excerpt  from  a short  narrative 
composition;  it  needs  some  editing  to  remove  its  mechanical  errors.  Test  your 
editing  skills  by  rewriting  the  piece  with  the  mistakes  corrected.  Use  your 
handbook  whenever  necessary. 

We  started  on  our  hike  at  about  8 a.m.  We  were  travelling 
light,  we  each  had  a canteen  full  of  water,  a couple 
sandwiches  for  lunch,  chocolate  bar's  for  that  old  sugar 
fix  and  emergency  supplys  like  matches  and  bandages. 

At  first  everything  was  going  pretty  good.  The  sun  was 
up  but,  it  was  nice  and  cool  and  quite  in  the  mountains. 
Our  spirits  were  high  but  that  was  soon  to  change. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  is  that  Louie  trips  on  a 
rock  and  aggravates  his  old  knee  injury.  How  are  you 
doing  I asked.  Not  to  good  Louie  replys,  I feel  like 
their' s a knife  stuck  in  my  knee.  But  being  that  good 
old  Louie  can  always  be  relied  on,  he  naturally  insisted 
on  going  on  even  though  he's  now  limping  real  bad. 
Everybody  has  to  do  their  part  he  says  but,  I wish  I 
wouldn't  of  made  contact  with  that  rock.  Well  keep  your 
eyes  open,  said  Trever.  There's  lots  more  rocks  around. 

The  next  calamity  to  strike  is  Anna's  bear.  Personally, 
I'm  sure  their  was  no  bear  anywheres  around  but,  Anna 
swore  she  heard— and  smelt— one.  As  you  can  imagine,  this 
bit  of  information  effected  us  all,  we  all  got  real 
scared.  Because  this  was  grisly  country.  Now  not  one  of 
us  were  enjoying  the  hike  much.  For  the  next  hour,  or 
so,  everyone  keeps  looking  over  their  shoulders  every 
few  steps  but,  noone  seen  a bear. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  trail.  We  were  all 
exhausted.  Louie  was  limping  pretty  bad;  his  knee  was 
swollen,  and  I didn't  like  it's  colour.  Each  of  us  threw 
down  there  stuff  and  we  had  taken  a solem  oath  not  to  go 
near  the  mountains  for  at  least  a year.  All  accept  good 
old  Louie.  He  was  game  to  do  it  all  again  as  soon  as  his 
knee  was  healed 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  168  and  169  in  the  Apper 


You  probably  corrected  most  of  the  errors  in  the  preceding  excerpt  without  much 
trouble,  but  if  you  discovered  that  you  have  problems  with  commas,  run-on 
sentences,  and  sentence  fragments,  one  good  trick  is  to  read  your  work  aloud- 
pausing  whenever  your  punctuation  dictates— and  listen  to  yourself  as  you  read. 
Many  students  find  this  strategy  extremely  helpful  in  spotting  this  sort  of  error. 


You’ll  find  an  editing  checklist  on 


page  112  of  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Studt 


Think  of  a time  when  a piece  of  writing  you  created  was  misinterpreted  by 
your  readers — either  because  you  failed  to  catch  some  errors  at  the  editing 
stage  or  because  you  skipped  the  editing  stage  altogether.  Recall  a time  when 
you  misinterpreted  parts  of  another  person's  writing  because  of  some  editing 
problems. 

Think  about  the  types  of  errors  that  writers  commonly  make  when 
freewriting  or  quickly  drafting  a piece  of  writing — at  a stage  when  the  ideas 
are  more  important  than  grammatical  accuracy.  The  errors  that  appear  are 
ones  that  the  writer  would  normally  discover  and  fix  at  the  editing  stage.  If 
left  uncorrected,  however,  such  errors  tend  to  slow  readers  down  and  may 
make  them  understand  something  very  different  from  what  the  writer  had 
intended.  Sometimes  the  misunderstandings  can  be  quite  humorous. 

Have  some  fun  with  errors.  Create  your  own  entertaining  story,  and 
deliberately  include  errors  in  grammar,  sentence  structure,  punctuation,  and 
spelling  that  could  easily  lead  the  reader  to  jump  to  wrong  conclusions,  with 
humorous  results.  But  remember— don’t  make  your  story  so  full  of  mistakes 
that  your  readers  won’t  understand  it. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Many  students  think  they  can  skip  a few  steps  in  the  writing  process  and  just 
rewrite  their  first  draft  so  that  it’s  neat  enough  for  someone  else  to  read.  But 
there’s  much  more  to  effective  writing  than  simply  neat  handwriting.  Students 
who  don’t  revise  or  edit  their  compositions  before  sharing  them  with  readers  are 
making  a mistake.  A little  time  and  effort  put  into  the  revising  and  editing  stages 
pays  off  in  the  end  by  making  your  writing  more  clear,  logical,  informative,  and 
interesting. 

Your  writer’s  handbook  is  an  essential  tool  that  will  enable  you  to  make  your 
writing  more  clear  and  correct.  Along  with  a dictionary  and  a thesaurus,  your 
handbook  should  always  be  near  at  hand  when  you’re  writing. 


Using  a Writer’s  Handbook 

One  of  the  most  valuable  tools  available  to  you  as  a writer  is  a writer’s  handbook. 
This  book  gives  information  about  grammar,  punctuation,  parts  of  speech,  writing 
good  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  much  more.  Many  handbooks  also  offer  tips  for 
writing  essays,  letters,  reports,  and  other  formats. 

In  this  course,  you’re  using  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students.  You’ve  already  been  referred  to  several  pages  in  this  handbook  to  reinforce 
your  understanding  of  various  topics.  However,  there  are  many  other  good 
handbooks  on  the  market. 

Notice  how  your  handbook  is  organized.  Then  you’ll  be  able  to  use  the  handbook 
easily  on  your  own — to  answer  your  own  questions  about  aspects  of  your  writing. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  Lesson  4 is  to  get  you  acquainted  with  your  handbook— 
either  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  or  any  other 
handbook  that  you  think  will  be  useful  to  you  and  easy  to  use  as  you  revise  and  edit 
the  texts  that  you  write. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Professional  writers  often  own 
several  handbooks,  as  each 
one  has  its  strengths.  The 
explanation  about  a particular 
topic  in  one  handbook  may 
make  more  sense  to  you  than 
similar  explanations  in  other 
^andbooks. 
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Every  writer’s  handbook  is  organized  differently,  so 
you’ll  need  to  familiarize  yourself  with  its  arrangement 


Get  your  handbook  now  and  follow  these  steps 
to  learn  about  its  contents  and  organization. 


Step  1:  Take  a few  moments  to  survey  the  handbook.  Notice  how  colour, 
illustrations,  and  headings  are  used.  Find  out  whether  your  handbook  contains 
practice  exercises,  glossaries,  or  other  features. 

Step  2:  Study  the  table  of  contents,  noting  the  major  and  minor  divisions  of  the 
book.  All  handbooks  have  a system  of  numbering  (and  lettering)  the  topics  they 
discuss,  and  often  the  appropriate  number/letter  code  appears  somewhere  on  the 
page.  How  many  major  sections  does  your  handbook  contain? 


Step  3:  Check  the  index  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Usually,  the  index  will  get  you  to 
the  topic  you’re  looking  for  most  quickly.  For  instance,  if  you’re  unsure  about  the 
correct  use  of  quotation  marks  in  dialogue,  you’ll  likely  use  the  index  to  find  the 
page  you  want. 

It’s  time  for  some  practice.  Use  your  handbook  to  answer  the  questions  that  follow 

3.  Read  these  two  sentences: 

That's  a well  explained  idea. 

Her  ideas  were  well  explained. 


Should  there  be  a hyphen  between  the  words  well  and  explained  in  either  or  be 
of  these  sentences?  Why  or  why  not? 


4.  Correctly  capitalize  the  title  of  this  magazine  article: 

happiness  is  living  it  up 

5.  Is  the  pronoun  in  the  following  sentence  used  correctly?  If  not,  correct  it  and 
explain  your  reasons. 

Andreas  gave  the  money  to  Maria  and  I . 


6.  Punctuate  this  sentence  correctly. 

Mila  can't  make  it  on  Saturday  however  she'll  be  over 
Sunday  morning. 


7.  Is  the  comma  in  the  sentence  that  follows  appropriate?  Why  or  why  not? 

I ran  for  the  bus,  but  I tripped  and  sprained  my  ankle. 


I 
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8.  Correct  the  apostrophe  errors  in  the  following  sentence. 

The  womens'  club  held  it's  banquet  in  the  citys 
conference  centre. 

9.  Which  of  the  following  dates  is  presented  incorrectly?  (Hint:  In  the  index,  use 
the  terms  abbreviations  or  numbers  to  find  the  pages  with  this  information.) 

56  B.C. 

104  A.D. 

10.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  so  as  to  correct  the  dangling  participle  (also 
known  as  a dangling  modifier  in  some  handbooks) . 

while  stopping  for  a burger  at  a restaurant,  my  car  was 
stolen . 

11.  Correct  the  wording  in  the  following  sentence. 

After  work  Dad  likes  to  lay  down  for  a nap. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  1 69  and  1 70  in  the  Appendix. 


The  more  you  use  your  handbook,  the  more  natural  it 
will  seem.  You  should  eventually  come  to  regard  it  as 
a writing  tool  as  basic  as  paper,  a pen,  or  a computer. 


J 


When  you’ve  corrected  all  the  mechanical  errors  you  can  find  in  your  work,  write 
your  finished  copy.  Remember  that  any  writing  you  intend  to  share  with  others,  or 
on  which  you’ll  be  graded,  should  be  as  free  from  error  as  possible.  Finally,  when 
you’ve  completed  your  finished  copy,  don’t  forget  to  proofread  it  just  to  make  sure 
that  you’ve  put  in  all  your  corrections  and  changes  and  that  you  haven’t  made  new 
mistakes  in  recopying.  Once  your  proofreading  is  done,  your  composition  is  finished; 
it  should  be  something  you’re  proud  to  share. 


^ 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  examined  what’s  involved  in 

polishing  your  rough  draft-or  drafts-into  a finished 
text  that  is  ready  to  share  with  others.  You’ve  looked 
at  the  difference  between  revising  and  editing,  and 
you  realize  the  importance  of  a good  dictionary, 
thesaurus,  and  writer’s  handbook  in  making  your 
writing  clear,  correct,  and  a pleasure  to  read. 


Conclusion 


The  major  focus  of  this  section  has  been  on  writing  and  learning  about  the  writing 
process— especially  your  own.  The  more  you  know  about  writing  and  what  works 
for  you,  the  more  your  writing  will  improve. 


For  most  people,  the  most  difficult  stage  of  the  writing  process  is  getting  started. 
You’ve  been  introduced  to  a number  of  prewriting  strategies  to  help  you  get  past  tl 
first  blank  page  and  into  writing  your  first  draft.  You  discovered  that  writers  often 
create  more  than  one  rough  draft.  You  know  how  important  revision  and  editing  ai 
in  creating  a clear,  logical,  and  polished  text  that  you’re  proud  to  share  with  reader 

Part  of  communicating  effectively  through  writing  involves  finding  your  own  writii 
voice.  If  your  readers  say,  “That  really  sounds  like  you  talking!’’  then  you  know  the 
you  have  a strong  and  genuine  writing  voice. 


Armed  with  all  of  this  new  information,  you  should  now  feel  more  comfortable 
about  your  writing  process  and  ready  to  tackle  any  writing  that  you’ll  do  in  Englisf 
Language  Arts  30-2! 


Go  to  page  1 1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  complete  the 
remaining  questions  for  this  section. 
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Is 


^ fiat  type  of  texts  do  you  read  most  often?  Why?  For  what  purpose?  What  is  your  favourite  type  of 
1 ifding  material?  When  you  read  for  pleasure,  do  you  prefer  prose  or  poetry?  fiction  or  non-fiction? 
Uiy? 


^ '(latever  type  of  text  or  genre  of  literature  you  prefer  reading,  you  know  that  all  text  forms  can 
s oaden  your  understanding  of  yourself,  others,  and  the  world.  Moreover,  reading  is  an  important  way 
t access  information.  Anyone  who  doesn’t  read  well  is  greatly  disadvantaged  in  today’s  literate  world. 

jis  final  section  of  Module  1 will  introduce  you  to  strategies  that  can  make  your  reading  more 
• isfying  and  more  productive.  You’ll  see  how  reading  for  information  differs  from  reading  for 
:.‘asure,  and  you’ll  realize  that  the  approach  you  take  to  your  reading  is  determined  by  your  purpose, 
e reading  skills  you  learn  in  this  section  and  practise  in  this  course  will  benefit  you  in  your  future 
idies  and  throughout  your  life. 


Wesson  1:  Active  Reading 


Most  people,  by  the  time  they’ve  finished  their  first  few  years  of  school,  take  readin 
for  granted.  People  who  know  how  to  read  don’t  even  realize  how  often  they  read  i 
a single  day. 

1.  Think  of  all  the  reading  you’ve  done  recently.  How  many  of  the  following  items 
have  you  read  today? 


□ 

books 

□ 

directions 

□ 

magazines 

□ 

repair  manuals 

□ 

newspapers 

□ 

recipes 

□ 

letters 

□ 

documents 

□ 

cards 

□ 

bus  and  train  schedules 

□ 

traffic  signs 

□ 

instructions 

□ 

billboards 

□ 

lists 

□ 

maps 

□ 

pamphlets  and  brochures 

□ 

posters 

□ 

websites 

□ 

labels 

□ 

television  and/or  computer  screens 
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2.  Now  think  for  a moment  what  your  life  would  be  like  if  you  could  not  read  at  all. 

! How  would  being  illiterate  affect  your  life? 

j Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  1 70  and  1 71  in  the  Appendix, 

Literacy,  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  is  a basic  necessity  for  surviving  in  today’s 
world.  In  fact,  many  people  believe  that  the  definition  of  literacy  should  include  the 
!j  ability  to  use  computers  and  the  Internet  (computer  literacy)  and  the  ability  to 

|i  understand  and  interpret  visual  communication  (visual  literacy) . 

How  equipped  are  you  to  deal  with  interpreting  messages  in  the  modern 
I world?  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  read  and  write  well  enough  to  cope  with 

future  challenges  sufficiently?  Are  you  computer  literate?  What  about  visual 
I literacy?  Are  you  able  to  understand  and  interpret  visual  messages? 

I The  Role  of  the  Reader 


You  may  believe  that  there’s  not  much  for  you 
to  learn  about  the  reading  process.  You  just 
open  the  book  or  magazine  and  absorb  the 
words,  right? 

Wrong!  Reading  is  a process  that  requires  the 
reader's  active  participation. 

When  you  read,  you  should  interact  with 
what’s  written.  You  must  bring  to  it  all  of 
your  own  experiences  and  background  and 
actively  interpret  the  text.  You  must  meet  the 
writer  halfway. 


Paul:  Active  reading?  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Darby:  Active  readers  begin  by  looking  through  a piece  of  literature  to  determii 
the  author’s  purpose.  They  will  make  inferences  (educated  guesses)  while 
reading;  later,  they'll  check  to  see  if  their  inferences  were  correct. 

Danielle:  Sometimes  when  I’m  reading,  1 have  to  reread  a complicated  section  of  a 
story  to  fully  understand  it. 

Ms.  Martin:  All  good  readers  do  that.  It’s  easy  to  misread  a word  or  misunderstand 
something.  When  you  check  back— for  example,  to  see  whether  a character  in  c 
mystery  story  really  did  have  an  alibi  for  a particular  time— you’re  playing 
detective  and  being  an  active  reader. 

Mr.  Darby:  Checking  details  and  the  accuracy  of  your  inferences  is  a productive  wd 
of  reading.  What  are  some  other  strategies  you  use  when  you’re  reading? 

Danielle:  I ask  myself  questions  as  I read. 

Paul:  I try  to  make  connections  between  what  I’m  reading  and  what  I already  knov 

Danielle:  Sometimes,  when  I disagree  with  what  I’m  reading,  I like  to  talk  about  it 
with  someone.  Not  everything  you  read  is  correct  or  true. 

Ms.  Martin:  These  are  all  excellent  examples  of  active  reading.  You  might  even  wai 
to  highlight  part  of  the  text  or  make  notes  as  you  read. 

Some  people  describe  active  reading  as  “making  meaning”  because  it  requires 
readers  to  participate  in  the  process  of  creating  meaningful  messages  out  of  words  i 
paper.  If  you’re  an  active  meaning-maker  when  you  read,  you’ll  always  try  to  do  th 
following: 

• select  an  appropriate  reading  strategy  (you’ll  learn  a few  reading  strategies  lat 
in  this  section) 

• use  context  clues  to  determine  meaning  (the  clues  in  other  parts  of  the 
sentence  or  text) 

• predict  future  events 
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• make  connections  between  the  text  and  your  prior  knowledge  and  experiences 

• ask  questions 

• hypothesize  (develop  tentative  explanations)  and  test  your  hypotheses 

• make  inferences 

• reread  to  confirm  or  correct  understanding 

• use  reference  tools  (such  as  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias)  to  aid 
comprehension 

3.  Active  readers  try  to  make  meaning  or  understand  what  they  read.  How  well  do 
you  understand  what  you  have  read  so  far  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet?  Are 
you  an  active  reader?  Why  or  why  not?  How  do  you  know? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 71  in  the  Appendix. 

Purpose  in  Readins 

Sometimes  your  main  reason  for  reading  something  is  to  find  information.  For 
instance,  when  you  read  the  telephone  book,  a recipe,  your  physics  textbook,  or  the 
TV  guide,  you  approach  your  reading  in  a completely  different  way  than  when  you 
read  a poem  or  mystery  novel. 

When  you  read  a work  of  fiction,  such  as  a novel  or  story,  you’re  mainly  concerned 
with  what  you  experience  as  you  read.  You’re  interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
characters  and  how  they’re  going  to  deal  with  the  problems  they  encounter. 

Your  purpose  for  reading  affects  the  way  you  go  about  reading  different  material. 
One  important  reading  strategy  to  consider  is  setting  your  purpose  when  you  begin. 


Good  readers  learn  to  set  their  own  purposes  just 
as  good  writers  do.  Your  reading  comprehension 
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You'll  learn  more 
about  skimming  in 
Lesson  2. 


4.  What  are  some  purposes  that  you  could  set  for  reading  the  following  items?  L 
in  point  form  at  least  two  purposes  for  each. 

a.  the  cartoons  in  the  newspaper 

b.  a magazine  article  about  recycling 

c.  an  historical  novel  set  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 72  in  the  Appendix 

The  Reading  Process 

In  Section  3,  you  reviewed  the  stages  of  the  writing  process.  Did  you  know  that 
reading  is  also  a process?  There  are  three  stages  in  the  reading  process:  prereadin 
reading,  and  rereading  (also  called  postreading) . 

Becoming  a better  reader  means  developing  your  abilities  in  each  stage  of  the 
reading  process.  You’ll  now  take  a closer  look  at  what  good  readers  actually  do  w 
they  read. 

Prereading 

Previewing  the  selection  to  be  read  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  to  expect.  Look  ^ 
features  like  illustrations  and  captions,  titles,  length,  form,  headings,  and  so  on.  1 
previewing  strategy  is  also  known  as  skimming. 

When  you  preview  a text,  you  may  find  that  you  don’t  have  all  the  background 
knowledge  you  need  to  read  and  understand  it.  You  can  get  this  information  by 
consulting  a reference  book  or  someone  who  is  more  knowledgeable.  It's  also  a g 
idea  to  take  note  of  any  questions  you  may  have  as  you  skim  the  text.  Questions 
you  ask  or  predictions  that  you  make  may  be  answered  during  your  reading. 

Reading  and  Comprehending 

As  you  read  or  listen  to  something  being  read,  you’re  actively  involved  with  the  t 
(the  written  word,  the  content).  Good  readers  constantly  predict,  confirm,  and  rej 
possible  meanings,  ask  further  questions,  and  look  for  answers  as  they  read. 


You  also  respond  to  what  you’re  reading 
by  making  connections  between  the  text 
and  your  own  life.  Remember,  what  a 
written  text  means  depends  on  you  just 

as  much  as  it  does  on  the  text  itself. 

V 
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To  learn  more  about  selecting  strategies  that  help  you  understand  the  texts  that  you 
read,  view  the  segment  entitled  "Selecting  Appropriate  Comprehension  Strategies" 
on  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  The  segment 
shows  a young  woman  reading  an  automobile  owner's  manual  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  car  to  run  properly.  However,  the  strategies  that  she  uses  to  read  the 
manual  would  work  equally  well  to  help  someone  comprehend  a challenging  literary 
text. 

5.  List  the  nine  comprehension  strategies  mentioned  in  the  multimedia  segment 
"Selecting  Appropriate  Comprehension  Strategies." 

Postreading 

Just  as  good  writing  involves  rewriting,  good  reading  involves  rereading.  After  your 
first  reading,  you  may  have  an  interpretation  that  you  write  about  in  your  journal  or 
talk  about  with  others.  If  you  reread  what  you’ve  read,  you  may  discover  new  details 
and  meanings  you  didn’t  see  or  understand  the  first  time  you  read  the  text;  so  your 
first  response  may  change.  Rereading  the  text  makes  you  reconsider  your 
understanding. 

6.  No  doubt  you  are  most  experienced  with  the  Reading  and  Comprehending  stage 
of  the  reading  process,  but  do  you  routinely  engage  in  prereading  and 
postreading? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 72  in  the  Appendix. 

participate  in  activities  that  help  you  extend 
your  understanding  of  the  text,  your  enjoyment  of 
the  text  and  the  author’s  craft  will  increase. 

> 


In  this  lesson,  you  discovered  the  importance  of  active  reading— using  strategies  that 
help  you  understand  and  connect  with  the  text.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  your 
attention  on  additional  strategies  for  getting  the  most  out  of  informational  texts. 

Go  to  pages  1 6 to  1 9 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 in  Section  4. 
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lmon2:  Reading  for  Information 


Have  you  ever  wished  you  could  read  faster  than  you  do  now?  Reading  quickly  ai 
efficiently  is  a worthwhile  goal  as  long  as  you  fulfil  your  purpose.  You  gain  nothii 
with  speed  reading  if  you  don’t  understand  what  you’ve  read  or  find  the  informal 
you  need.  This  lesson  focuses  on  reading  strategies  that  will  help  you  find  the  fac 
you  need  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible. 

Reading  is  a skill  you  can  improve.  You  can  increase  your  reading  speed  and 
comprehension  if  you  understand  how  reading  works  and  make  a conscious  effor 
practise  various  reading  strategies. 

Reading  Flexibility 

The  best  readers  are  flexible  readers.  They  don’t  read  everything  in  the  same  way. 
Reading  speed  should  depend  on  the  reading  material  and  your  purpose.  Althougl 
some  reading  situations  demand  speed,  it’s  not  appropriate  for  all  purposes  and 
materials. 
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reading  rates  from  slow,  careful  reading  to 
very  rapid  reading.  You  must  decide  which 
reading  rate  is  more  appropriate  for  each 
reading  situation  that  you  experience. 


You  should  be  prepared  to  use  various 


In  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students,  read  the 
information  under  the  heading  “Purpose  and  Speed”  on  page  152.  Pay  attention  to 
the  explanation  of  the  three  steps  good  readers  use  before  they  begin  reading;  then 
study  the  table  on  page  153  that  matches  both  the  difficulty  of  a text  and  your 
purpose  for  reading  the  text  with  the  approximate  reading  speed  you  would  use. 

1.  What  reading  speed  would  you  use  if  you  were  reading  a novel  for  personal 
enjoyment? 

2.  What  reading  speed  would  you  use  to  read  a section  in  a software  manual? 

3.  If  you  were  reading  a Social  Studies  textbook  to  locate  the  date  on  which 
Newfoundland  entered  confederation,  what  reading  speed  would  you  use? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 73  in  the  Appendix. 


Remember,  for  every  reading  situation,  follow 
^ , these  three  steps  before  you  begin  to  read: 


Step  1 : Know  Your  Purpose  for  Reading 

Step  2:  Preview  the  Material 

Step  3:  Determine  Reading  Speed  and  Technique 


Skimmins 


Skimming  is  the  ability  to  read  quickly  [up  to  1000  words  per  minute) , skipping  large 
sections  of  material.  Skimming  is  most  often  used  to  get  a general  idea  about  the 
content  of  articles  and  other  nonfiction  texts,  but  it  can  also  be  used  on  works  of 
fiction.  When  you  skim  a text,  you  read  titles,  headings  and  subheadings,  the  first 
sentence  of  each  paragraph,  the  entire  introductory  and  summary  paragraphs,  any 
text  that  is  highlighted  or  set  off,  charts,  tables,  diagrams,  pictures,  captions,  and  key 
words  or  phrases. 

For  more  information  on  skimming,  refer  to  pages  154  and  155  in  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 
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Maria:  Hey,  that’s  kind  of  what  I do  with  the  modules  of  all  my  courses.  Before  1 
begin  working  on  a module,  I always  flip  through  it  to  get  an  idea  of  what  it's  all 
about.  1 look  at  the  section  introduction  pages,  the  lesson  headings  and  coloured 
subheadings,  and  pictures  and  charts,  and  anything  else  that  catches  my 
attention.  1 wind  up  reading  a few  sentences  here  and  there  and  check  if  my 
predictions  are  accurate.  Does  that  mean  I’ve  been  skimming  all  along  without 
realizing  it? 

Mr.  Darby:  Yes,  you’re  skimming  your  modules  to  learn  a little  about  the  content 
before  you  actually  begin.  It’s  actually  a very  good  strategy,  because  it  gets  you 
thinking  about  the  topics  that  you’ll  encounter.  What  are  other  purposes  for 
skimming  a text? 

Yuri:  Sometimes  you  want  only  the  main  ideas.  You  save  time  if  you  skim  through, 
forget  about  the  details,  and  just  locate  the  main  points.  I do  that  a lot  when  I 
read  the  newspaper. 

Maria:  Or  if  you’re  reading  something  easy;  you’re  not  really  learning  something  or 
trying  to  remember  it.  You’re  just  cruising  through  the  material. 

Krista:  I often  skim  when  I’m  reviewing  a chapter  in  a textbook  or  my  notes  as  I’m 
studying  for  a test.  If  I come  to  something  I’ve  forgotten  or  don’t  understand,  1 
slow  down. 


Mr.  Darby:  Good  examples.  As  you’re  skimming,  you  should  always  be  prepared  to 
slow  your  reading  speed  if  your  purpose  changes. 

Suppose  you  want  to  find  the  main  ideas  in  a 
selection.  Generally,  the  main  ideas  are  presented  in 
the  introduction,  the  first  sentence  of  each  paragraph 
and  in  the  conclusion.  You  would,  therefore,  read 
those  sections  more  carefully  as  you  skim. 
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4.  Skim  the  following  newspaper  article.  What  information  can  you  obtain  even 
though  you  can’t  understand  the  text  of  the  article? 


Government  Unveils  New  Environment  Policy 


Opefn  Klivro 
Memnastio  Loiry 
MIMRO  


Lorem  Ipsem  alpo  yi  tuy  Ike  khij 
nome  quert  typiu  frip  frah  toupo 
algra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu  cent 
vak.  Keif  opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo 
yip  ortelsim  mimro  franzo  illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre. 

Zorlpefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejor  yip 
ortelsim  mimro  franzo.  Illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre.  Mhurf  loibo 
gapif  il  esminon  croc  wilx.  Riu  depsa 
nom  igyt. 


HE  PLAN 


Lorem  Ipsem  alpo  yi  tuy  Ike  khij 
nome  quert  typiu  frip  frah  toupo 
algra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu  cent 
vak.  Keif  opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo 
yip  ortelsim  mimro  franzo  illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre.  Whurf  loibo 
gapif  il  esminon  croc  wilx. Riu  depsa 
nom  igyt. 


ZERO  TOLERANCE 


Zorlpefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejor  yip 
ortelsim  mimro  franzo.  Illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre.  Mhurf  loibo 


gapif  il  esminon  croc  wilx.  Riu  depsa 
nom  igyt. 

Lorem  Ipsem  alpo  yi  tuy  Ike  khij 
nome  quert  typiu  frip  frah  toupo 
algra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu  cent 
vak.  Keif  opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo 
yip  ortelsim  mimro  franzo  illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre. 

Apefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejor  yip 
ortelsim  keif  opefn  livro  jrl  igyt 
franzo  gra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu 
cent  vak  leflk  wezes  ruti  franzo.  Keif 
opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo  yip  ortelsim 
mimro  franzo  illi  panmu  ootri  wexes 
oy  pohgfre. 


INCENTIVES 


Apefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejor  yip 
ortelsim  keif  opefn  livro  jrl  igyt 
franzo  gra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu 
cent  vak  leflk  wezes  ruti  franzo.  Keif 
opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo  yip  ortelsim 
mimro  franzo  illi  panmu  ootri  wexes 
oy  pohgfre. 

Lorem  Ipsem  alpo  yi  tuy  Ike  khij 
nome  quert  typiu  frip  frah  toupo 
algra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu  cent 
vak.  Keif  opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo 
yip  ortelsim  mimro  franzo  illi  panmu 


ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre.  Whurf  loibo 
gapif  il  esminon  croc  wilx.Riu  depsa 
nom  igyt. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Lorem  Ipsem  alpo  yi  tuy  Ike  khij 
nome  quert  typiu  frip  frah  toupo 
algra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu  cent 
vak.  Keif  opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo 
yip  ortelsim  mimro  franzo  illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre. 

Zorlpefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejor  yip 
ortelsim  mimro  franzo.  Illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre.  Mhurf  loibo 
gapif  il  esminon  croc  wilx.  Riu  depsa 
nom  igyt. 

Lorem  Ipsem  alpo  yi  tuy  Ike  khij 
nome  quert  typiu  frip  frah  toupo 
algra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu  cent 
vak.  Keif  opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo 
yip  ortelsim  mimro  franzo  illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre.  Whurf  loibo 
gapif  il  esminon  croc  wilx.Riu  depsa 
nom  igyt. 


EDUCATION 


Apefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejor  yip 
ortelsim  keif  opefn  livro  jrl  igyt 
franzo  gra  memnastio  loiry  ill  es  tu 


Fanzane  Pannu 


cent  vak  leflk  wezes  ruti  franzo.  Keif 
opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo  yip  ortelsim 
mimro  franzo  illi  panmu  ootri  wexes 
oy  pohgfre. 

Zorlpefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejor  yip 
ortelsim  mimro  franzo.  Illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre.  Mhurf  loibo 
gapif  il  esminon  croc  wilx.  Riu  depsa 
nom  igyt. 

Keif  opefn  klivro  jrl  tyl  weejo  yip 
ortelsim  mimro  franzo  illi  panmu 
ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre.  Whurf  loibo 
gapif  il  esminon  croc  wilx.Riu  depsa 
nom  igyt.  Zorlpefn  klivro  jrl  tyl 
weejor  yip  ortelsim  mimro  franzo. 
Illi  panmu  ootri  wexes  oy  pohgfre. 
Mhurf  loibo  gapif  il  esminon  croc 
wilx.  Riu  depsa  nom  igyt.  Apefn 
klivro  jrl  tyl  weejor  yip  ortelsim  keif 
opefn  livro  jrl  igyt  franzot  cent  igyt. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 73  in  the  Appendix. 

Next,  youTl  be  skimming  an  article  called  “Take  Your  Medicine,  Please.” 

• First  read  the  following  seven  questions  (questions  5 to  11  on  page  126)  carefully. 

• Determine  exactly  what  types  of  information  you  need  to  find  and  where  in  the 
article  you  would  most  likely  find  that  information. 

• Then  turn  to  the  Readings  section  in  the  Appendix  and  skim  the  article  entitled 
“Take  Your  Medicine,  Please.” 


r 

Remember  to  skim  the  article;  don’t  read  it. 
Give  yourself  no  more  than  30  seconds  to 
skim  the  article.  Then  return  to  questions 
5 to  11  and  respond  to  them  in  your  notebook. 
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5.  Look  at  the  title  and  the  subtitle.  What  do  you  predict  the  article  will  be  about? 

6.  Look  at  the  picture  that  accompanies  the  article.  Does  the  message 
communicated  by  the  picture  support  or  contradict  your  prediction  about  what 
the  article  will  be  about? 

7.  a.  How  many  main  ideas  do  you  think  this  article  will  deal  with?  How  do  you 

know? 

b.  List  the  main  ideas  that  will  be  covered  in  this  article. 

8.  What  are  two  actions  the  article  mentions  that  can  be  dangerous  as  well  as 
wasteful? 

9.  What  is  the  most  common  reason  why  patients  don’t  take  the  medication  their 
doctors  have  prescribed? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  innovations  that  could  help  patients  take  their  medicatior 
properly? 

11.  What  is  the  writer’s  final  word  of  advice  about  reducing  the  problems  with  the 
way  medication  is  used? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  1 73  and  1 74  in  the  Append 

How  well  did  you  do  with  the  last  seven  questions  that  dealt  with  skimming  the 
article?  How  many  of  your  responses  were  correct?  Do  you  think  you  need  more 
practice  with  skimming  in  order  to  improve  your  skills?  Assess  your  strengths  and 
weaknesses  with  skimming,  and  work  on  overcoming  your  weaknesses. 

Scannins 

Scanning  is  a technique  used  to  quickly  find  a specific  fact  or  piece  of  information. 
When  scanning,  you  don’t  read  the  selection  word  by  word.  Instead,  you  let  your 
eyes  run  over  the  sentences  until  you  spot  the  key  fact  you  want.  When  scanning, 
you’re  reading  approximately  1500  words  per  minute. 
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1 500  words  a minute?  There’s  just  no  way  I’ll  ever 
be  able  to  learn  to  scan.  I just  can’t  read  that  fast. 


Don’t  panic.  You  know  more  about  scanning  than  you  think. 
You  likely  already  use  this  skill  when  you  look  at  the  classified 
advertisments  in  a newspaper.  You  run  your  eye  very  quickly 
through  the  items  to  find  the  section  you  want.  You  also  use 
this  reading  skill  to  scan  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  and 
boldface  chapter  headings  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
particular  book  has  the  information  that  you  need. 


12.  What  are  some  examples  of  other  materials  that  are  scanned  for  information? 

The  Three  Levels  of  Scanning 

In  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students,  read  page  154  from 
the  top  of  the  page  down  to  the  subheading  “Skimming.” 

13.  How  many  levels  are  there  to  scanning? 

14.  According  to  your  handbook,  what  are  the  four  steps  involved  in  scanning? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 74  in  the  Appendix. 


15.  In  a moment,  you'll  respond  to  the  following  questions  by 
scanning  the  article  “Take  Your  Medicine,  Please.”  Read  each 
question  now.  Before  you  begin  to  scan  for  answers  to 
these  questions,  think  about  what  form  each 
answer  will  take.  In  your  notebook,  write  these 
target  words  or  clues  before  you  start  scanning 
for  the  answers.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for 
you  as  an  example. 

a.  What  percentage  of  patients  take  medication 
improperly? 


Target:  numbers  between  zero  and  100, 
Answer:  50  per  cent 


per  cent 


b.  What  is  the  name  of  the  doctor  who  said  that  as  soon  as  symptoms 
disappear,  people  may  stop  taking  the  drugs? 
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c.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association  of 


Canada? 


d.  What  are  five  actions  that  are  described  by  the  term  patient  nonadherencel 

e.  How  much  money  is  wasted  each  year  because  of  nonadherence? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 75  in  the  Appendix. 


The  SQ3R  Method 


Much  of  the  reading  that  you  do  requires  slow,  methodical  reading  of  new  and 
difficult  non-fiction  materials.  The  SQ3R  method  will  help  you  gain  the  most  out  of 
such  material.  Here’s  a brief  description  of  the  five  steps  involved  in  SQ3R: 

The  SQ3R  Method 


1 


Survey:  Skim  the  material  first  to  see  how  it’s  organized.  Notice  headings, 
illustrations,  questions,  and  other  features.  Divide  the  material  into  manageable 
reading  segments. 

Question:  Look  at  the  first  reading  segment.  Create  questions  about  this  segment. 
For  example,  if  a segment  in  a social  studies  text  is  called  “The  Korean  War,’’  you 
might  ask,  “When  was  the  Korean  War?  How  did  it  start?  How  did  it  end?  What  wa: 
its  significance?”  These  questions  will  help  you  focus  your  reading. 

Read:  Read  the  selection  (or  the  segment)  slowly  and  carefully.  You  may  need  to 
make  notes  as  you  read. 

Recite:  Pause  and  answer  your  questions. 

Review:  Think  about  what  you’ve  read.  Do  you  need  to  reread  any  parts?  What 
otlier  important  details  should  you  try  to  remember? 
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You’ll  find  a more  detailed  description  of  the  SQ3R 
reading  method  in  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  on  page  1 57. 


16.  Suppose  you’re  using  the  SQ3R  method  to  read  new  material  in  social  studies. 
How  would  you  convert  the  following  headings  into  questions  that  would  help 
you  focus  your  attention? 

a.  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points 

b.  The  New  Deal 

c.  The  Death  of  Mussolini 

d.  Barbarossa 

e.  President  Truman’s  Decision 

Now  use  the  SQ3R  method  to  read  the  article  “Take  Your  Medicine,  Please.”  The  first 
step  in  SQ3R  is  to  skim  the  text.  You  already  skimmed  the  article  earlier  in  this  lesson, 
Skimming  the  article  gave  you  a general  idea  about  the  content.  However,  to  answer 
the  following  questions,  you  should  skim  the  article  again  before  continuing  with  the 
rest  of  the  steps  in  SQ3R.  After  reading  the  article  using  SQ3R,  respond  to  the 
following  questions. 

17.  Using  the  SQ3R  method  should  have  given  you  a good  understanding  of  the 
information. 

a.  How  did  you  subdivide  the  article  into  manageable  segments? 

b.  What  questions  did  you  ask  yourself? 

c.  What  additional  information  have  you  gained  by  reading  this  article  slowly 
and  carefully? 

18.  Indicate  the  reading  speed  appropriate  for  the  following  reading  situations. 
Consider  both  the  difficulty  of  the  material  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  read. 


Before  you  begin,  you  may  wish  to  review  the  chart  that  you  studied  earlier  on 
page  153  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Choose; 
from  these  reading  methods  and  speeds:  i 


scanning 


SQ3R 


• skimming  • average  • rapid  • slow 


Type  and  Difficulty  of 
Reading  Material 

Purpose  for 

Reading 

Appropriate 

Reading 

Speed 

a.  a section  in  your  writer’s 
handbook  that  explains  the 
procedures  for  writing  a 
research  paper 

to  discover  and  understand  how 
to  write  a research  paper 

b.  a short  story  in  a popular 
magazine 

to  spend  your  leisure  time 
enjoyably 

c.  an  article  in  National 
Geographic 

to  discover  the  general  content, 
and  then  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  article  would  be  suitable 
for  a report  you’re  writing 

d.  an  encyclopedia  article  on 
Adolf  Hitler 

to  find  his  place  of  birth 

e.  Robert  Frost’s  poem, 

“Stopping  by  Woods  on  a 
Snowy  Evening” 

to  prepare  an  oral  presentation 
about  the  theme  of  the  poem 

f.  a chapter  from  a Social 
Studies  textbook  on  the 
events  leading  up  to  World 
War  II 

to  obtain  a thorough  understanding 
and  retention  of  the  material  in 
preparation  for  a test 

g.  a fire-insurance  policy 

to  learn  the  exact  coverage  to 
decide  whether  to  purchase  the 
policy 

h.  a horror  novel  by 

Stephen  King 

to  spend  your  leisure  time 
enjoyably 

i.  a chapter  from  a Biology  30 
textbook  about  the 
absorption  of  nutrients  by 
the  human  body 

to  find  the  main  ideas 

j.  the  entertainment  section  of 
your  daily  newspaper 

to  find  where  a certain  movie  is 
showing 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  1 75  and  1 76  in  the  Appenc 
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To  get  the  most  out  of  any  reading 
you  do,  think  about  your  purpose. 
Then  adjust  your  reading  speed 
and  strategies  to  suit  your  purpose. 


In  this  lesson,  you  examined  strategies  for  tailoring  your  reading  to  suit  your  purpose 
and  the  complexity  of  the  text.  You  also  used  SQ3R  to  gain  an  understanding  of  a text. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  explore  other  reading  strategies  that  can  be  applied  to 
reading  literary  texts. 

Go  to  pages  1 9 and  20  of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 in  Section  4* 
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^mon3:  Readins  Literature 


Of  course,  not  all  the  reading  you  do  is  simply  to  acquire  information.  Much  of  the 
reading  people  do  is  to  enjoy  the  experience  itself.  Whether  it’s  getting  caught  up  ii 
an  absorbing  adventure  novel,  relaxing  with  an  easy-reading  romance,  enjoying  the 
sounds,  rhythms,  and  images  of  your  favourite  poetry,  or  sinking  your  teeth  into  a 
challenging  work  of  literature,  a great  deal  of  the  reading  people  do  is  done  purely 
for  enjoyment.  How  does  reading  for  information  differ  from  reading  literature? 


When  I’m  reading  for  fun,  I usually  read  quite  fast.  I like 
western  novels,  and  I can  read  those  in  a couple  of  hours. 


But  sometimes  when  I read  for  enjoyment,  I 
relax  and  take  my  time.  I miss  too  much  if  I hurry. 


You’re  absolutely  right.  Sometimes  you’re  reading  just  to  lose 
yourself  in  the  story,  and  you  may  read  quickly.  But  a lot  of 
literature  should  be  read  slowly.  You  should  savour  the  words 
and  appreciate  the  author’s  craft.  Often  the  language  itself 
contributes  to  your  enjoyment  just  as  much  as  the  content. 


J 
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Generally  speaking,  literature  includes  all  texts  based  on  language  and  meant  to 
entertain  or  provide  an  aesthetic  experience  (that  is,  an  experience  related  to  beauty 
rather  than  practicality) . You  may  be  aware  of  the  pleasure  that  experiencing 
literature  can  provide.  If  you’ve  enjoyed  a well-made  movie,  read  a good  book,  or 
appreciated  the  lyrics  of  a meaningful  song,  you’ve  taken  pleasure  in  literature. 


What  works  of  literature  have  you  enjoyed  in  the  last  six  months?  Did  you 
read  any  novels?  short  stories?  poems?  Did  you  see  any  plays?  What  sort  of 
songs  have  you  enjoyed  listening  to?  What  are  the  messages  in  those  songs? 
Do  you  prefer  reading  interesting  and  informative  non-fiction? 

Think  briefly  of  your  childhood.  Do  you  recall  the  following  nursery  rhymes? 


I ^eter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater, 
Had^  wife  and  couldn’t  keep  her; 
Put  her  in  a pumpkin  shell. 

And  there  he  kept  her  very  well. 


Georgia  Porgie,  pudding  and  pie, 
kissed  the  girls  and  made  them  cry; 
When  the  boys  came  out  to  play, 
Georgia  Porgie  ran  away. 


Little  Miss  Muffet 
Sat  on  a tuffet, 

Eating  her  curds  and  whey; 

Along  came  a spider, 

Who  sat  down  beside  her, 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 


The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon: 
The  little  60s,  laughed 


And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 


Humptig  Dumptg  sat  on  the  wall 

Humptg  Dumptg  had  a great 

All  the  king's  horses 

And  all  the  king's  men 

Couldn't  put  Humptg  together  again. 


Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells 
And  cockle  shells 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a row. 


Mr.  Darby:  Why  do  children  enjoy  this  kind  of  nonsense  verse?  Why  do  they  insist 
that  their  parents  recite  the  verse  over  and  over  again? 

Yuri:  That’s  easy!  It’s  the  sounds  of  the  words,  the  simple  rhymes,  and  the  strong, 
regular  rhythms.  I used  to  beg  my  mom  to  read  me  Dr.  Seuss  books  for  the  sam 
reason. 

Krista:  And  don’t  forget  the  funny  pictures  they  conjure  up— imagery,  I guess  you’( 
call  it. 

Paul:  This  is  all  very  nice,  but  I personally  don’t  devote  a lot  of  time  listening  to 
nursery  rhymes! 

Mr.  Darby:  No,  but  I suspect  you  still  possess  that  ability  to  enjoy  language  when 
it’s  used  creatively.  I’ve  heard  you  listening  to  rap  music;  isn’t  it  the  rhythm, 
rhymes,  and  imagery  that  appeal  to  you  in  that? 

Whether  your  personal  preferences  tend  toward  watching  a well-scripted  movie, 
listening  to  the  lyrics  of  a song,  enjoying  a skilfully  crafted  novel,  or  experiencing  a 
poem  being  recited,  this  ability  to  take  aesthetic  pleasure  in  literature,  written  or 
spoken,  is  one  you  should  continue  to  develop  and  strengthen  all  your  life. 

The  poem  “The  House  Was  Quiet  and  the  World  Was  Calm”  by  American  poet 
Wallace  Stevens  describes  the  experience  of  losing  touch  with  the  world  around  yoi 
while  you’re  absorbed  in  a good  book.  It’s  an  experience  you  may  know  well — 
you’re  so  caught  up  in  what  you’re  reading  that  you  seem  to  become  one  with  the 
book. 

Read  “The  House  Was  Quiet  and  the  World  Was  Calm.”  As  you  read,  be  aware  of  tl 
poem’s  language,  noting  how  it  helps  develop  the  feeling  of  the  experience  the  poe 
is  describing.  Read  the  poem  two  or  three  times  before  responding  to  the  questions 
that  follow. 
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The  House  Was  Quiet  and  the  World  Was  Calm 

Wallace  Stevens 


The  house  was  quiet  and  the  world  was  calm. 

The  reader  became  the  book;  and  summer  night 

Was  like  the  conscious  being  of  the  book. 

The  house  was  quiet  and  the  world  was  calm. 

The  words  were  spoken  as  if  there  was  no  book. 
Except  that  the  reader  leaned  above  the  page, 

Wanted  to  lean,  wanted  much  most  to  be 
The  scholar  to  whom  his  book  is  true,  to  whom 

The  summer  night  is  like  a perfection  of  thought. 
The  house  was  quiet  because  it  had  to  be. 

The  quiet  was  part  of  the  meaning,  part  of  the  mind: 
The  access  of  perfection  to  the  page. 

And  the  world  was  calm.  The  truth  in  a calm  world. 
In  which  there  is  no  other  meaning,  itself 

Is  calm,  itself  is  summer  and  night,  itself 
Is  the  reader  leaning  late  and  reading  there. 


Write  a personal  response  to  the  poem  “The  House  Was  Quiet  and  the  World 
Was  Calm.”  Can  you  identify  with  the  speaker  of  the  poem?  How  do  you  feel 
about  reading  literature?  Have  you  ever  become  so  absorbed  in  reading  that 
you’ve  forgotten  the  world  around  you? 

1.  In  this  poem,  language,  rhythm,  and  subject  matter  all  work  to  produce  a feeling— 
an  emotional  response— in  the  reader.  In  a sentence  or  two,  describe  the  feelings 
you  experienced  when  reading  the  poem. 

2.  This  poem  contains  a good  deal  of  repetition. 

a.  Point  out  two  examples  of  the  use  of  repetition  in  the  poem. 

b.  What  effect  does  this  repetition  have  on  the  reader? 


’ From  Collected  Poems  of  Wallace  Stevens  by  Wallace  Stevens,  copyright  1954  by  Wallace  Stevens  and  renewed 
1982  by  Holly  Stevens.  Used  by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  a division  of  Randon  House. 


3.  Note  the  poem’s  diction— the  specific  words  the  poet  uses.  How  does  the  dictic 
contribute  to  the  feeling  the  reader  experiences? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 76  in  the  Appendix, 

In  the  preceding  questions  you  were  asked  to  think  about  how  various  elements  of 
“The  House  Was  Quiet  and  the  World  Was  Calm”  contribute  to  the  feeling  or  mooc 
the  poem  creates.  Its  gentle  rhythm,  its  repetition,  its  diction,  and  its  theme— all  of 
these  elements  clearly  contribute  to  the  poem’s  mood  and  help  express  the  messag 
and  feeling  the  poet  wished  to  convey  to  his  readers. 


In  “The  House  Was  Quiet  and  the  World  Was  Calm”  poet  Wallace  Stevens 
describes  how  readers  sometimes  feel  when  they’re  reading.  Think  of  one  of 
your  own  reading  experiences  or  something  you’ve  observed  about  other 
people  as  they’re  reading.  Write  a poem  about  this  reading  experience.  Try  to 
include  specific  words  and  vivid  images  so  that  your  readers  can  visualize 
what  you’re  describing. 


Reading  good  literature  involves  both  understanding 
and  taking  an  aesthetic  pleasure  in  the  way  the  piece 
was  written.  When  both  understanding  and  aesthetic 
pleasure  come  together  and  complement  each  other, 
readers  can  enjoy  a truly  satisfying  reading  experience, 


J 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  the  role  that  elements,  such  as  sound,  rhyme,  repetitio 
imagery,  and  the  skilful  use  of  language  play  in  creating  a satisfying  and  enjoyable 
experience  for  the  reader. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  examine  the  role  that  you,  the  reader,  have  in  how  a liter, 
text  is  experienced. 

Go  to  page  21  of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to  | 

question  5 in  Section  4.  ] 
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Responding  Personally  and  Critically  1 


Reading  involves  more  than  just  looking  at  words  on  a page  to  learn  what  the  writer 
wants  to  tell  you.  The  words  by  themselves  don’t  tell  the  whole  story;  it’s  what  your 
mind  does  with  those  words  that  makes  the  story  complete. 

A Different  Reader,  A Different  Story 

Reading  is  a very  personal  experience.  No  two  people  experience  a work  of 
literature  in  exactly  the  same  way.  How  literature  affects  you  depends  to  a great 
extent  on  your  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs,  your  maturity  and  reading  ability, 
and  your  life  experiences. 

As  you  read  any  written  work,  your  mind  is  actively  trying  to  find  meaning.  How 
does  the  mind  make  sense  of  a written  text?  It  compares  the  people,  things,  events, 
and  situations  in  the  writing  to  similar  people,  events,  things,  and  situations  in  your 
memory.  The  words  that  you  read  trigger  these  memories,  and  the  memories  become 
part  of  what  you’re  reading. 
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What  you  bring  to  your  reading  helps  determine  how  you  visualize  the  writer’s 
message  and  how  the  message  affects  you  emotionally.  Everyone  has  a different 
background  and  different  memories;  therefore,  everyone  will  experience  a written 
work  somewhat  differently. 

1.  Why  do  different  readers  have  different  responses  to  the  same  written  materia 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  1 76  in  the  Appendb 

The  fact  that  a piece  of  literature  can  be  experienced  somewhat  differently  by  eac 
reader  suggests  that  the  reader’s  role  is  just  as  important  as  the  writer’s  in  creatin 
meaningful  and  enjoyable  literary  experience. 

Readers  try  to  identify  with  what  they  read.  Only  then  does  the  writing  become 
meaningful  and  relevant  to  the  reader.  To  connect  with  a piece  of  literature,  active 
readers  ask  questions.  Here  are  some  questions  to  ask  yourself  while  reading  a w( 
of  literature.  (These  questions  are  also  useful  when  you’re  responding  to  a literary 
text  in  your  journal.) 

• Which  character  in  the  story  is  most  like  me?  Why? 

• What  is  my  attitude  toward  the  events  that  are  unfolding  in  the  story? 

• Have  I ever  been  in  a similar  situation?  How  did  1 deal  with  it?  In  retrospect 
was  this  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it?  How  did  it  feel  to  be  in  that  situation? 

• Do  1 agree  with  the  writer’s  point  of  view? 

• What  things  in  this  literature  disturb  me?  Why? 

• What  memories  or  emotions  does  this  literature  trigger?  Why? 

• What  parts  don’t  make  sense  to  me?  Is  it  because  I have  never  experienced 
something  similar?  Where  can  I find  more  about  what  confuses  me? 

• How  do  I imagine  the  characters,  places,  and  things  in  the  literature?  Why  d 
imagine  them  to  look  the  way  they  do?  How  much  has  the  author’s  descript 
influenced  what  I imagine;  how  much  of  what  I see  has  come  from  my  own 
background,  experiences,  and  memories? 

• What  have  I noticed  about  the  author’s  craft  in  creating  this  piece  of  literatu 
What  techniques  and  devices  have  impressed  me? 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  module,  we  talked  about 
our  journey  through  life,  and  we  thought  about  how 
we  might  change  along  the  way.  So  what  happens 
as  I grow  older  and  experience  new  things  and 
maybe  develop  new  attitudes? 

Won’t  that  change  the  way  I respond  to  literature? 


J 


Of  course,  as  you  mature  and  gain  knowledge  and 
new  experiences,  you’ll  bring  new  and  different  ideas 
to  your  reading.  There’s  also  a very  good  chance  that 
you’ll  respond  quite  differently  to  the  same  piece  of 
literature  when  you  read  it  at  different  times  of  your  life. 


Responding  Critically 

In  this  module,  and  perhaps  in  previous  English  language  arts  courses,  you’ve  learned 
about  keeping  a journal  to  record  your  personal  responses  to  the  literature,  visuals, 
and  ideas  that  you  encounter. 

Understanding  literature  and  other  texts  begins  with  a personal  response.  You  respond 
emotionally  to  stories,  poems,  dramas,  cartoons,  posters,  paintings,  photographs,  or 
films.  You  may  not  always  be  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  you  do  respond  in  a personal 
way  to  everything  that  you  experience.  You  like  it  or  you  don’t.  You  feel  excited  by  it, 
indifferent,  or  bored.  It  makes  you  feel  good  or  it  makes  you  feel  bad. 

After  you’ve  considered  your  personal,  emotional  response  to  a literary  text,  the 
next  step  is  to  develop  a critical  response  by  using  what  you  know  about  literary 
techniques,  devices,  and  genres.  Reread  the  text,  keeping  your  new  purpose  in  mind. 
You  may  want  to  talk  to  other  people  or  read  the  responses  of  other  readers  or 
viewers.  You  may  look  for  information  that  gives  you  the  biographical,  historical, 
cultural,  or  intellectual  context  of  the  work. 

A critical  response  goes  beyond  simply  liking  or  disliking  a text.  When  you  respond 
critically,  you  try  to  understand  what  the  author  is  saying  about  life  and  how  the 
author  is  communicating  that  idea.  As  you  examine  a literary  text  carefully,  you  may 
change  your  initial  personal  response.  For  example,  you  may  discover  that  a poem 
you  disliked  initially  has  some  interesting  imagery  or  expresses  an  insightful  theme. 


II 


Angelica:  Dad,  I have  to  write  a critical  response  to  the  poem  “The  House  Was  Qui( 
and  the  World  Was  Calm.”  1 really  don’t  know  what  to  write. 

Dad:  What’s  the  poem  about? 

Angelica:  About  someone  who’s  alone  reading  a book. 

Dad:  What’s  the  message  the  poet  wants  to  convey? 

Angelica:  1 guess  that  the  reader  was  enjoying  the  experience. 

Dad:  What  parts  made  you  think  that? 

Angelica:  Well,  it  said  at  the  end  that  the  reader  was  reading  late  into  the  night. 

Dad:  What  is  the  mood  of  the  poem? 

Angelica:  Mood?  Calm,  I guess.  Yeah,  that’s  right.  The  fact  that  the  house  was  quiet 
and  the  world  was  calm  was  mentioned  many  times. 

Dad:  You  know,  in  a poem  important  ideas  are  often  repeated.  Obviously  the  quiet 
and  calm  of  the  situation  are  central  to  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

Angelica:  Do  you  think  so? 

Dad:  Poems  are  generally  quite  short.  Poets  don’t  waste  words  on  unimportant  stuff. 
If  something  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  it’s  probably  important. 

Angelica:  1 guess  that  makes  sense.  Another  idea  that  runs  through  this  poem  is  tha 
reality  changes,  one  thing  becomes  another,  and  separating  what’s  happening  in 
the  book  from  what’s  actually  happening  at  the  reader’s  house  is  difficult. 
Hmmm.  That  gives  me  some  ideas  . . . 
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GnJiLoal  (leAypxmA^  ta  the  fioem  Jio44A£^  WaA^2M^et  cunJi  tke^  UJo2xl  Wal 
Qcdm' 


meM<z^  m ‘2he^  cM-mde^  UJaA2mei  cmd  the  W&nid  WaA^  Qalm'  H 
tkai  mJljAudid^^  &p^  kecome  imcuAMZ/ie^  AeaLitif^  kecaude^  (5^  mtenie^  e/x^pe/ii^mieA. 
^ke  poet  drnpd  “Ui&  neaJ^  kecame^  Ut&  kmk.  !)k  oUm.  tke  d£aj£2d 

imciqmakixm  cuixl  Ute^  wmdA  (pj^  tke  wAyiie/i  <yieai&  a wmld.  "^ke^  pcpet  oIao- 
'iOAfA  tkai  tke  “dAdmmeA  mc^  mad-  Uhe  Ike-  cmAobuA  kemp  tke-  kook  — tk& 
njea<l£2d  mxpdid  enteA^A  tke^  wA^did  cA£ai^  "Ikxd  dummeA  mpki, 

m kiA  (mn  kcmde,  tke-  dmAmd  uponid  and  Urn  mmid  tke  wauim-  meA(j£d. 

2!  mm-  nealiiif  mmA  c/mded. 

dke-  p&ei  mdeA  tke-  dAmileA  ‘'dummeA  mcfiit  umaA  tike  tke  ccmAcmid-  kemp  (pjj-  tke 
tmkt'oAnd  'AummeAme^iAtlkeapeAjjectl^  t^  dkxm- kcpm  muck 

tke  AeaxleA  uaimA  and  appd£oiaieA  tke  wmdA  m tke  kmk.  dk/umcfk  tkeAe 
cj(pmpia/Ud<mA,  tke  kmk  and  tke  idea  pe^i^jectkm  oAe  tmked. 

dk£-  p&ei  pedA(mlljiei  tJiA  tmd-  ta  dkxpm-  tJiA  cl(pd£mAA  cpj^  tk^  djelui^^ 

tke  neaded-  and  tke  kmk.  dk/imtpk  tke  mmdA  “tke  amAcmuA  keiup  tke  kmkk 

and  tJiA  wmdA  WAdA  dypxpk^n  oA  tk£dA  WAdA  ne  kmk  tk^  poet  dAAdppdiA  t^^ 

kmk  iA  capaile  ajj-  tkwnklnp  and  dpeakincj..  kk/mufk  pedAmifjicakon,  tke  peei 

kneaik^A  tljje  iniA  tk^  mxdkmcj.  tk^  kKpde  auMAm  tk£- d£<ad£A  and 

ii  to-  dpeak  to  kim  and  ediaJsiidk  a nelaiaondkip;  tke  p&ei  aido  dAmonAkiaieA  kcm- 

inLKptued  tke  beaded-  id  in  tke  wmid  luA  imacpnakon. 

dke  moddU  calm,  and  ped^jectixm  deAcAike  kotk  tke  kook  and  tke  dummed- 
nUjki.  dke  Aepeiiikpn  oj^  tkeAe  moddU  cAeaie  a peacejpii,  d2dnunp  imod  tkai 
empkadA^eA  tke  pleadude  tkai  tke  Aeadea  jjeeU  oA  ke  d£adA  tke  kook,  dke  AeadeA 
enjMjA  tk^  edcpedienee  oj^  d^adancj- do  mnek  tkxd  IdA  tod^A  tdnck  0^ 
coniinueA  to  dead  taie  inio  tke  nipki.  it  deemd  tike  tke  AeadeA  want  ke  akte  to 
pui  tke  kook  down  and  daiudn  to  kid-  own  kouAe  and  kiA  own  madid  uniai  ked 
IjlniAked  AeadUnp  tke  tadi  pacfe. 


When  you’re  writing  a critical  response  to  literature,  you’ll  find  helpful  information 
in  Section  7 of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 
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Mr.  Darby:  Remember,  asking  questions,  searching  for  answers,  webbing,  or 
brainstorming,  and  discussing  your  ideas  with  someone  else  will  help  you 
develop  a critical  response. 

Krista:  Do  you  have  to  write  a personal  response  before  you  write  a critical 
response? 

Mr.  Darby:  No.  You  can  develop  a critical  response  without  formally  writing  a 
personal  response.  But  even  though  you  may  not  actually  write  down  a persona 
response,  you’ll  still  have  a personal  response  to  that  experience.  You’ll  like 
certain  aspects  of  the  experience  and  maybe  dislike  other  aspects.  The  experien 
will  have  evoked  all  sorts  of  ideas,  opinions,  emotions,  and  memories. 

Danielle:  I think  that’s  true.  I’ve  also  noticed  a lot  of  times  that  I don’t  like  literary 
texts  at  first,  probably  because  I don’t  understand  them  very  well.  But  later,  aft( 
I’ve  thought  about  them  or  discussed  them  with  other  people,  I change  my 
opinion. 

Paul:  That’s  right.  It’s  hard  to  like  something  you  don’t  understand. 

Mr.  Darby:  Yes,  as  you  explore  the  text  critically,  your  personal  response  to  it  can 
change.  And  sometimes,  even  if  you  still  don’t  like  the  text,  you  can  appreciate 
the  author’s  message  or  craft. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a personal  response  and  a critical  response? 

Compare  your  response  vyith  the  one  on  pages  1 76  and  1 77  in  the  Apper 

Thinking  About  Language 

Whether  you’re  responding  to  literature  or  sending 
other  kinds  of  messages,  you’ll  be  speaking  and 
writing  in  sentences.  Expressing  your  ideas  in  clear, 
well-written  sentences  is  essential  for  effective 
communication. 
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Ms.  Martin:  Do  you  recall  what  the  definition  of  a sentence  is? 


Yuri:  A group  of  words  with  a subject  and  predicate.  That  means,  a subject  and  a 

verb. 

Paul:  But  sentences  don’t  just  have  two  or  three  words.  What  are  the  rest  of  the 
words  doing? 

Ms.  Martin:  Sometimes  subjects  are  a lot  longer  than  just  one  or  two  words,  and  so 
are  predicates.  You  see,  both  the  subject  and  verb  can  have  a lot  of  modifiers  and 
phrases  attached  to  them.  Many  sentences  also  contain  objects  or  complements. 

Krista:  And  aren’t  some  sentences  made  by  joining  shorter  sentences? 

Ms.  Martin:  Yes.  A simple  sentence  is  actually  called  a clause.  Most  sentences  have 
several  clauses  joined  with  conjunctions,  semi-colons,  or  colons. 

Paul:  1 thought  that  you  created  a run-on  sentence  when  you  joined  a bunch  of  short 
sentences  together. 

Ms.  Martin:  You  certainly  can  if  you  join  sentences  incorrectly.  Some  people  try  to 
join  sentences  with  commas,  creating  a comma  fault. 

Danielle:  Or  they  use  and:  “1  went  to  the  store  and  1 saw  a leather  jacket  and  1 told 
my  mom  and  she  said  I had  to  earn  half  the  money.” 

Yuri:  Okay,  a run-on  sentence  happens  when  people  join  clauses  incorrectly.  What’s 
a fragment? 

Ms.  Martin:  A fragment  is  an  incomplete  sentence.  Either  the  subject  or  the  verb  is 
missing. 

Paul:  Sounds  like  a fragment  is  too  short  and  a run-on  sentence  is  too  long! 

Ms.  Martin:  Well,  some  fragments  are  surprising  long,  and  some  run-on  sentences 
are  quite  short.  When  people  talk,  they  often  speak  in  fragments.  But  in  most 
writing,  every  sentence  should  make  sense  by  itself.  Otherwise,  you’ll  cause 
needless  confusion. 
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3.  How  well  do  you  understand  the  parts  of  a sentence?  Complete  the  question 
below  by  matching  the  correct  definition  to  the  term. 


a.  subject 

b.  verb 

c.  predicate 

d.  object 

e.  complement 

f.  phrase 

g.  conjunction 


a group  of  words  with  a subject  and  verb 

a noun,  adjective,  or  pronoun  following  a 
linking  verb 

a word  that  joins  words  or  ideas 

a word  or  group  of  words  containing  the  verb 
and  its  modifying  words 

a group  of  words  that  works  as  a unit  but  can 
stand  alone  because  it  lacks  either  a subject  oi 
a verb  or  both 

a word  or  group  of  words  showing  action  or  a 
state  of  being 

the  noun  or  pronoun  that  indicates  who  or 
what  the  sentence  is  about 


h.  clause 


a noun  or  pronoun  following  an  action  verb 


4.  Test  your  understanding  of  sentence  structure  by 
indicating  whether  the  following  groups  of  words 
are  correct  sentences,  fragments,  or  run-on 
sentences.  Then  rewrite  the  incorrect  groups  to 
make  them  correct  sentences. 

a.  Have  you  forgotten  your  promise  to  help 
Uncle  Stan  tomorrow? 

b.  Madeleine,  who  has  been  a great  soccer  fan  since 
was  in  elementary  school. 

c.  As  a result  of  the  first  aid  course,  Joe  and  Mario  were  confident  that  they 
could  assist  anyone  on  the  beach  who  needed  help. 

d.  Steven  is  playing  well,  Ken  is  playing  badly. 

e.  1 can’t  believe  that  I was  so  stupid,  I should  never  have  made  that  mistake. 

f.  Because  the  new  coach  didn’t  know  what  had  happened  last  year. 

g.  After  she  graduates,  Katrina  is  planning  to  visit  her  grandparents  in  Europe, 
b.  I tried  to  warn  Mark,  however,  he  didn’t  hear  my  cry. 
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I invited  the  two  new  girls,  who  seemed  a bit  nervous  but  agreed  to  join  us. 


j.  At  Lake  Whitney,  where  everyone  goes  on  summer  weekends  to  see  friends 
and  swim. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pages  1 77  and  1 78  In  the  Appendix. 


Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  has  a lot  of  information  about  the  parts  of  sentences 
starting  on  page  54.  If  you’re  uncertain  about  the  meaning  of 
words  like  object  and  complement,  take  some  time  to  read 
through  that  part  of  the  handbook.  You  can  also  learn  more 
about  revising  fragments  and  run-on  sentences  on  page  74. 


In  this  lesson,  you  discovered  that  you  respond  emotionally  to  everything  you 
experience.  You  can  explore  your  personal  or  emotional  response  through  quiet 
reflection  or  through  writing  in  a journal.  You  also  discovered  the  value  of 
developing  a critical  response  to  the  texts  that  you  encounter.  You  then  enhanced 
your  understanding  of  parts  of  sentences  to  make  your  speaking  and  writing  more 
clear  and  accurate. 

Go  to  page  21  of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  complete  the 
remaining  questions  for  this  section. 
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f 


In  this  section,  you  took  a close  look  at  the  reading  process.  You  learned  that  there 
are  several  reading  strategies  you  can  use,  depending  on  your  purpose,  to  make  the 
most  of  any  reading  experience.  You  also  learned  that  reading  is  an  interactive 
process  involving  the  words  of  the  writer  and  the  memories  and  associations  that 
these  words  trigger  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  You  learned  how  important  it  is  to  be 
an  active  rather  than  a passive  reader. 

One  aspect  of  active  reading  is  responding  personally  to  everything  that  you 
experience.  How  you  feel  about  something  can  change  over  time  as  you  mature, 
experience  new  ideas,  and  gain  insights  into  all  aspects  of  life.  Taking  the  time  to 
think  about,  research,  or  discuss  an  idea  that  you  wrote  a personal  response  about 
can  lead  you  to  see  the  idea  from  a different  point  of  view  altogether.  Your  second 
response  to  the  same  experience  will  be  more  critical  and  could  be  quite  different 
from  your  initial  personal  response. 

If  you  apply  what  you’ve  learned  in  this  section  to  all  of  the  reading  that  you  do  fro 
now  on,  you’ll  get  much  more  out  of  your  reading  experiences.  Don’t  forget  that 
your  purpose  for  reading  should  determine  your  reading  speed  and  method.  One 
final  point:  like  most  other  things,  reading  improves  with  practice.  Set  aside  some 
time  in  your  day  to  read  for  pleasure. 
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Congratulations!  You’ve  completed  the  first 
module  of  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2 
course!  In  this  module,  you 

• set  goals  for  completing  this  course 
successfully,  and  you  thought  about  your 
goals  for  your  future  career  and  life 

• used  your  journal  as  a way  of  exploring 
your  thoughts  and  reflecting  on  your 
experiences 

• developed  skills  to  work  effectively  with 
others  in  groups 

• located  information  in  the  library  and  on 
the  Internet 

• learned  about  factors  that  can  promote  or 
interfere  with  communication 

• reflected  on  your  communication  skills  and  learned  strategies  to  communicate 
effectively 

• reviewed  the  writing  process  and  thought  about  the  importance  of  form,  purpose, 
audience,  voice,  and  style 

• developed  strategies  to  help  you  revise  and  edit  your  work 


• became  aware  of  the  importance  of  being  an  active  participant  when  you’re  reading 


• learned  to  adjust  your  reading  speed  according  to  your  purpose 

• engaged  in  skimming,  scanning,  and  using  SQ3R  for  different  reading  purposes 

1 1 • differentiated  between  personal  and  critical  responses  to  texts 

I Having  effective  communication  skills  is  vital  to  your  success  in  this  course,  in  your 

future  education,  and  in  your  life.  As  you  work  through  the  rest  of  the  lessons  in  this 
j course,  keep  in  mind  that  all  your  time  and  effort  is  helping  you  become  a better 

communicator. 

Go  to  page  27  of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment 
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Glossary 


abstract:  a summary  of  a longer  text 

aptitude:  natural  ability 

audience:  the  person  who  receives  a 
communicated  message;  the  person  or 
specific  group  addressed  by  a writer,  speaker, 
or  visual  message 

body  language:  messages  sent  through  facial 
expressions,  gestures,  and  postures 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as 
possible  without  restraint  or  criticism 

call  number:  a code  usually  consisting  of 
numerals  and  letters,  assigned  to  a book  to 
indicate  its  location  in  a library 

clause:  a group  of  words  with  a subject  and  a 
verb 

cliche:  an  overused  expression 

clustering:  a prewriting  strategy  in  which  ideas 
related  to  a single  word  or  concept  are  drawn 
in  “clusters”  around  it  (also  called  mind 
mapping,  webbing,  or  thought  webbing) 

collaborative  skill:  a skill  that  facilitates  working 
effectively  with  other  people 

colloquial  expression  or  colloquialism:  a 

casual,  everyday  expression  used  in  informal 
language 

comma  fault:  a sentence  error  caused  by  joining 
two  sentences  incorrectly  with  a comma 

communication  barrier:  a factor  that  lessens  the 
effectiveness  of  communication 


communication  facilitator:  a factor  that  increa 
the  effectiveness  of  communication 

communication  skill:  one  of  the  six  skills  used 
send  or  receive  messages:  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  listening,  viewing,  representing 

communication:  a process  by  which  informatic 
is  exchanged  between  individuals  through  a 
common  system  of  symbols,  signs,  or 
behaviour 

communicator:  a person  who  sends  a message 

complement:  a noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  tha 
is  attached  to  the  subject  of  a sentence  by  a 
linking  verb 

composition:  in  visual  communication,  the 
arrangement  of  objects,  people,  and  places 

conjunction:  a word  used  to  join  words  and  idt 

connotation:  the  meaning  associated  with  a wo 
as  it’s  used  over  time 

context:  the  circumstances  or  situation 

surrounding  a particular  word,  phrase,  or  te 

context  clues:  the  clues  in  a sentence  or  passa^ 
that  help  the  reader  determine  the  meaning 
an  unfamiliar  word  or  phrase 

critical  response:  a response  to  a text  that  focu 
on  the  text  and  its  creator 

denotation:  the  literal  meaning  of  a word 

Dewey  Decimal  System:  a system  of  classifying 
books  and  other  library  materials  according 
their  subjects 
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lect:  the  words  and  expressions  used  by  a 
' group  of  people  living  in  a particular  area  or 
I place 


I'tion:  the  choice  of  words  and  level  of  language 

<: 

lifting:  writing  a first  unpolished  version 


I'  ting:  in  writing,  the  process  of  proofreading 
and  correcting  grammatical  problems  and 
surface  errors  in  things  like  capitalization, 
spelling,  and  pronunciation 

1 

I fDtive  word:  a word  that  implies  an  opinion  or 
judgment 

p^iressive  writing:  writing  done  in  everyday, 
familiar  language  that  tells  about  feelings, 
ijil experiences,  etc. 

[ ijn  or  format:  the  structure  and  appearance  of  a 
rjtext 

toal  language:  language  in  which  careful 
iijattention  is  paid  to  word  choice  and 
ikigrammatical  correctness 

[ jment:  an  incomplete  sentence 

rewriting:  writing  nonstop  for  several  minutes 
land  allowing  whatever  thoughts  come  to  mind 

ijto  be  recorded  on  paper 
i| 


inter-library  loan:  a loan  of  materials  made  from 
one  library  to  another 

Internet:  an  electronic  network  connecting 
computers  across  the  world 

interpersonal  skill:  a skill  that  facilitates 
satisfactory  relationships  between  people 

jargon:  complex  or  technical  language  used  by  a 
particular  group  or  profession 

juxtaposition:  positioning  details  or  images  side 
by  side  to  emphasize  a similarity  or  difference 

link  or  hotlink:  a website  address  of  a page  on  a 
website  that  leads  to  more  information 

mood:  the  overall  feeling  or  impression  produced 
in  a text 

multimedia:  involving  two  or  more  of  the 

following  media  or  forms  of  communication: 
printed  texts,  visual  texts,  and  oral  texts 

non-verbal  communication:  sending  or  receiving 
a message  through  visual  means 

object:  a noun  or  pronoun  following  an  action 
verb 

online:  connected  to  the  Internet 


|i  re:  a category  of  literature  characterized  by  its 
'form,  content,  or  style— for  example,  poetry, 
;short  stories,  novels,  essays 

|]  Lip  dynamics:  the  way  people  in  a group 
‘irelate  to  each  other 

I [le  page:  the  first  page  or  screen  of  an  Internet 
website 

r rence:  a conclusion  not  actually  stated,  but 
arrived  at  by  weighing  the  evidence 

n rmal  language:  the  relaxed,  personal 
language  used  in  everyday  life 

Moendix 
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online  catalogue:  a computer  database  listing 
materials  in  a library 

periodical:  material  that  is  published  at  regular 
intervals 

periodical  index:  an  alphabetical  list  of  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  periodicals,  classifying 
each  article  by  author,  title,  and  subject  or 
key  word  and  identifying  precisely  which 
periodical  the  article  appeared  in 

personal  response:  a response  to  a text  that 
focuses  on  the  reactions  of  the  person  who  is 
reading,  listening,  or  viewing  the  text 
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perspective:  in  visual  communication,  the 

distance  between  the  viewer  and  the  subject 

phrase:  a group  of  words  that  acts  as  a unit  but 
can’t  stand  alone  because  it  doesn’t  contain  a 
subject  and  verb 

point  of  view:  the  way  that  the  reader  or  viewer 
looks  at  a text 

portfolio:  a collection  of  work,  such  as  drawings 
or  writing 

predicate:  the  part  of  the  sentence  containing  the 
verb  and  words  that  modify  the  verb 

prewriting:  generating  ideas  and  planning  for 
writing  through  such  processes  as  discussing, 
thinking,  brainstorming,  clustering,  or 
making  lists 

purpose  in  reading:  the  reason  for  reading— for 
enjoyment,  to  learn  something,  to  find 
specific  facts,  etc. 

purpose  in  writing:  the  reason  for  writing— for 
example,  to  entertain,  persuade,  inform, 
explain 

representing:  sending  a message  through  visual 
means,  such  as  drawing  or  signalling 

revision:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting  and 
reworking  the  material,  which  involves 
focusing,  developing,  deleting,  reordering, 
and  changing  the  text 

run-on  sentence:  a sentence  error  caused  by  the 
incorrect  joining  of  ideas 

scanning:  a reading  technique  used  to  find  facts 
or  information  quickly  by  locating  key  words 

search  engine:  a website  running  an  application 
that  locates  other  websites  with  information 
on  topics  selected  by  Internet  users 


skimming:  a time-saving  reading  technique  in 
which  the  reader  quickly  reads  only  the  mo‘ 
important  sections  of  a piece  of  writing  to  g( 
a general  idea  about  the  content 

slang:  a casual,  current  expression 

SQ3R:  a method  of  slow,  careful  reading,  used  t 
read  non-fiction  texts 

style:  a writer’s  way  of  using  language 

subject:  the  part  of  the  sentence  containing  the 
noun  or  pronoun  that  the  sentence  is  about 

symbol:  something  that  represents  something  e 

synonym:  a word  that  has  a similar  meaning  to 
another  word 

text:  print  or  nonprint  material  that 

communicates  a message,  including  stories, 
poems,  articles,  essays,  books,  films, 
photographs,  graphs,  audiotapes, 
advertisements,  drawings,  and  diagrams 

tone:  the  attitude  of  a writer  toward  his  or  her 
subject 

verb:  a word  or  group  of  words  that  expresses  a 
action  or  a state  of  being 

visualize:  to  imagine  a mental  image  of  a perso 
thing,  or  event 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable 
style  of  a writer 

webbing:  a prewriting  strategy  in  which  ideas 
related  to  a single  word  or  concept  are  draw 
around  it;  also  called  clustering  or  mapping 

website:  a place  on  the  World  Wide  Web  that 
contains  information  about  a particular  topi( 
person,  or  organization 

World  Wide  Web:  a network  of  websites  on  the 
Internet 
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ussested  Responses 


, you’re  working  your  way  through  this  English  Language  Arts  30-2  course,  you’ll  often  be  comparing 
- ur  responses  with  the  ones  in  the  Appendix.  You  should  be  aware  that  not  all  questions  have  a 
t ifinite  right  or  wrong  answer.  Sometimes  you’ll  be  asked  to  express  your  personal  views  or  collect  and 
! ^anize  information  in  a certain  way.  At  other  times  you’ll  be  asked  to  interpret  aspects  of  literature 
1 it  you’ve  read.  There  are  often  many  possible  responses  and  many  ways  of  arriving  at  a response. 

^ e course  writers  have  attempted  to  provide  feedback  appropriate  to  the  type  of  question  or  activity 
■ u’ve  been  asked  to  do.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a factual  answer;  at  other  times  there  will  be 
( amples,  samples,  and  model  responses  that  you  can  compare  to  your  responses  to  see  if  you’re  on  the 
: iht  track.  Sometimes  the  Appendix  will  contain  a series  of  questions  that  will  help  you  stimulate 
i tther  thought,  appreciate  aspects  that  you  didn’t  notice  before,  and  determine  whether  you’ve 
iJponded  appropriately.  At  other  times  the  Appendix  will  supply  advice,  suggestions,  or  comments.  If 
viii’re  not  sure  whether  your  responses  are  suitable  or  detailed  enough,  talk  to  your  teacher. 

'1 

section  1 : Lesson  1 


j I Your  responses  to  questions  1 and  2 will  be  personal.  Did  you  consider  how  old  you’ll  be  in  ten 
I years?  Do  you  think  you’ll  have  achieved  some  of  your  goals?  Here’s  an  example  of  a response  to 
1 this  question: 

I In  ten  years,  I plan  to  have  my  journeyman’s  certificate  as  an  electrician.  I hope  to  have  a good 

j job  and  live  in  Grande  Prairie.  That’s  where  my  uncle  lives  and  works,  and  it  seems  like  a nice 

i j place  to  live.  I enjoy  snowmobiling  and  fishing,  and  you  can  do  both  in  that  area.  Also,  Grande 

! Prairie  isn’t  too  big  a place,  but  it’s  not  too  small  either.  There’s  a lot  of  work  in  that  area  for 

I people  in  the  trades.  I hope  that  by  that  time  I’ll  have  a nice  truck,  and  it’ll  be  paid  for.  I might 
be  married  or  at  least  I’ll  have  a girlfriend.  Kids?  I don’t  plan  to  have  those  until  I’m  at  least  30. 

What’s  your  plan  for  achieving  your  goals?  Does  it  include  post-secondary  education?  It’s  easy  to 
' become  sidetracked  from  your  goals.  What  precautions  do  you  need  to  take  to  avoid  losing  sight  of 
; your  dreams?  Here’s  a sample  response: 

To  attain  my  goals.  I’ll  need  to  get  into  an  apprenticeship  program  and  spend  some  time  at 
NAIT.  My  uncle’s  already  told  me  that  I can  live  with  him  in  Grande  Prairie  and  do  my 
apprenticeship  there.  I might  stay  with  him  for  awhile,  but  later  I’d  like  to  get  my  own  place.  I’ll 
; have  to  save  some  money  first,  though.  Since  I don’t  want  to  get  married  right  away  or  take  on 

! any  family  responsibilities,  I know  I’ll  have  to  be  careful  about  my  involvement  with  girls. 

Another  thing  my  uncle  keeps  telling  me  is  that  I need  to  keep  a clean  driver’s  licence.  A lot  of 
companies  don’t  want  to  hire  you  if  you  have  a bad  driving  record,  so  I have  to  avoid  getting 
j speeding  tickets;  without  a doubt,  drinking  and  driving  is  definitely  out  of  the  question. 
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3.  a.  and  b.  You  probably  interact  with  different  people  in  different  ways.  Have  you  ever  thought  th^ 
your  behaviour  may  cause  people  to  react  positively  or  negatively  toward  you?  Here’s  an  1 
example  of  one  student’s  chart; 


People  I Interact  With 

How  I Behave  with  Them 

My  mom 

Most  of  the  time,  we  set  a Ions  okay.  Sometimes,  I lose  my 
temper  and  yell  at  her.  I’m  not  always  as  reliable  as  I should  be. 

My  brother 

He  buss  me  a lot,  and  I set  really  mad  at  him.  I don’t  spend  as 
much  time  with  him  as  I should. 

My  teachers 

I try  to  be  polite  and  listen  in  class.  I’m  late  for  class  quite  a bit 
thoush,  and  that  causes  problems. 

My  employer 

I set  alons  really  well  with  my  boss,  probably  because  I’m 
always  on  time  and  I like  my  job.  She  says  I’m  one  of  her  best 
employees. 

c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Always  remember  that  there  is  value  in  reflecting  on  your 
relationships  with  others  and  knowing  how  your  interpersonal  skills  can  affect  those 
relationships. 

4.  a.  Discuss  your  list  of  skills  with  someone  who  knows  you  well.  As  you  share  your  ideas  with 
others,  you  may  think  of  additional  skills  to  add  to  your  list. 

b.  Have  you  identified  some  skills  that  you’d  like  to  develop  or  improve?  For  example,  you  might 
want  to  train  for  a higher  level  driver’s  licence.  You  might  also  want  to  improve  your  compute 
skills  or  learn  to  speak  another  language.  Or  perhaps  you  need  to  work  on  self-improvement, 
such  as  anger  management.  How  do  you  intend  to  work  on  your  skills? 

Here’s  an  example  of  one  student’s  response  to  question  4: 

I’m  good  at  drawing  and  oil  painting,  as  well  as  still  photography  and  black-and-white  filr 
processing  and  printing. 

I’d  like  to  improve  my  charcoal  sketching  technique.  I also  need  to  work  on  perspective  at 
shading  a bit.  I’d  like  to  learn  to  paint  with  water  colours.  I’d  also  like  to  develop  my 
communication  and  interpersonal  skills  a little  more. 

I want  to  go  to  art  school  after  graduating  and  then  work  in  the  graphic  arts  field.  Graphic 
artists  need  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  and  communicate  effectively  through  various 
mediums.  Becoming  a better  artist  would  help  me  reach  my  goal. 
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virtually  every  job  and  career,  you’ll  use  your  communication  skills.  Even  when  you’re  doing 
i rugged  outdoor  work,  you  may  have  to  read  instructions  or  service  manuals  on  equipment;  write 
i!  messages  or  invoices;  talk  and  listen  to  customers,  co-workers,  or  your  boss;  and  view  or  create 
1 photographs  or  diagrams  related  to  your  worksite.  You’ll  also  use  your  communication  skills  as  you 
r are  taking  your  job  training.  If  you  possess  excellent  communication  skills,  you’ll  soon  see  that  you 
I II  have  an  advantage  in  the  workplace. 

li 

( Responses  will  vary,  of  course.  The  following  response  was  also  written  by  the  student  who  intends 
to  pursue  a career  in  graphic  arts. 


Of  all  the  subjects  I’m  taking  this  year,  1 like  Art  and  English  the  most.  1 really  like  doing  crafts 
and  creating  different  works  of  art.  The  stuff  1 learn  and  practise  in  Art  class  is  related  to  the 
field  in  which  1 want  to  work  in  the  future— graphic  arts.  1 also  like  English  because  I love  to 
read,  especially  fiction  and  poetry.  English  also  helps  improve  my  communication  skills,  and 
communication  is  important  to  graphic  artists,  too.  I’m  also  taking  computers  in  CTS  because 
most  graphic  artists  today  work  a lot  with  computers. 


■li 

ill 


Your  out-of-school  interests  help  you  choose  a career.  For  example,  if  you  enjoyed  your  part-time 
job  in  the  construction  industry,  you  might  want  to  pursue  a career  in  carpentry.  Or  maybe  your 
volunteer  work  at  the  seniors’  lodge  has  started  you  thinking  about  a career  in  nursing.  Take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  explore  your  interests  so  that  you  can  decide  what  you  really 
want  to  do  in  the  future. 


Ij'i  a.  If  you  haven’t  yet  decided  on  a career,  or  haven’t  given  much  thought  about  the  kind  of  work 
ij  you’d  like  to  do  in  the  future,  talk  to  your  guidance  counsellor.  Part-time  employment  and 
volunteer  work  may  also  help  you  decide. 


j b.  You  can  obtain  a lot  of  information  about  career  training  on  the  Internet.  Your  guidance 
' counsellor  also  has  information  about  apprenticeship  programs,  the  programs  offered  at  colleges 
I and  technical  schools,  and  careers  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I 

rjction  1 : Lesson  2 

i 

■ I The  second  student  studied  the  photograph  very  carefully  and  tried  to  relate  the  scene  in  the 
photograph  with  his  or  her  own  dreams  and  personal  experiences.  This  response  is  imaginative  and 
well- written. 

i There  are  no  right  or  wrong  personal  responses.  One  student  found  the  photograph  boring  and 
could  not  relate  to  it.  Another  student  was  inspired  by  it  and  became  a part  of  the  photograph. 
People  see  things  in  different  ways  and  respond  to  them  in  different  ways.  In  your  English  language 
, arts  course,  however,  you’ll  be  expected  to  make  a sincere  effort  to  respond  to  a variety  of  texts. 
Even  when  you  don’t  like  something,  you  can  still  respond  to  it.  For  example,  you  might  explain 
why  you  dislike  a text  or  you  might  relate  the  text  to  something  else  that  you  did  enjoy. 
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Section  1 : Lesson  3 


1.  Look  around  your  community.  You’ll  find  groups  of  people  working  together  everywhere.  Did  yo 
think  of  the  following  groups? 

• professional  groups,  such  as  doctors,  nurses,  engineers,  scientists,  and  teachers 

• business  and  agricultural  groups 

• community  organizations  and  clubs 

• sports  teams 

• church  groups 

• family  groups 

• volunteer  groups 

What  groups  are  you  part  of? 

2.  When  people  work  together,  they  can  share  ideas,  responsibilities,  and  duties.  Many  problems  an 
too  difficult  for  a single  person  to  solve,  and  many  tasks  are  too  complex  and  time-consuming  for 
an  individual.  Sharing  the  load  is  both  practical  and  sensible. 

3.  Working  with  a partner  or  a group  will  help  you  in  many  ways  in  your  English  language  arts  coui 
You  can  discuss  texts,  share  ideas  about  assignments,  and  help  each  other  edit  and  revise  your 
work.  Keep  in  mind  that  working  with  a partner  or  group  doesn’t  mean  that  one  person  does  the 
work  while  the  other  person  copies  it.  Group  work  should  benefit  all  members.  You  don’t  just  tak 
something  from  a group;  you  have  to  bring  something  as  well. 

4.  The  crisis  of  September  11,  2002,  resulted  in  42  jets  making  unexpected  landings  in  Gander, 
Newfoundland,  as  these  planes  were  unable  to  fly  into  American  airspace.  The  residents  of  Gande 
knew  that  the  stranded  passengers  would  need  food  and  shelter  for  a few  days  until  they  were 
allowed  to  continue  on  their  journey.  Their  generosity  benefitted  hundreds  of  grateful  travellers 
from  around  the  world. 

5.  a.  The  staff  of  Mile  One  Stadium  in  St.  John’s,  who  served  soup  and  sandwiches,  is  one  example 

of  teamwork.  In  Gander,  striking  school-bus  drivers  worked  without  pay,  and  the  whole 
community  donated  food.  In  Lewisporte,  the  Salvation  Army  helped  organize  lodgings  and  foe 
for  773  stranded  passengers.  Church  and  school  groups  were  also  involved.  The  volunteers 
included  groups  of  students.  Would  you  have  volunteered  in  that  situation? 

b.  Throughout  this  article,  individual  leaders  are  named:  Glenn  Stanford,  manager  of  Mile  One 
Stadium  in  St.  John’s;  Bill  Hooper,  Mayor  of  Lewisporte;  Lloyd  George,  Salvation  Army  padre; 
David  Heale,  Catholic  priest;  and  Pat  Woodford,  who  worked  in  Gander’s  control  tower. 
However,  it’s  likely  that  hundreds  of  others  performed  leadership  roles  during  this  four-day 
crisis  by  organizing  food,  shelter,  supplies,  and  entertainment  for  the  unexpected  visitors. 

6.  Every  group  member  brings  a unique  blend  of  skills,  experiences,  and  insights  to  the  group. 
Everyone  has  certain  strengths  to  contribute  to  a group  project.  What  people  contribute  to  a group 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  project  and  the  composition  of  the  group.  People  also  bring  to  the 
group  certain  attitudes  and  behaviours.  Some  behaviours  and  behaviour  types  can  enhance  a 
group’s  effectiveness,  while  others  may  get  in  the  way  of  the  group  achieving  its  goal. 
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I For  example,  while  extroverts  readily  share  their  ideas  and  opinions,  they  can  intimidate  less 
assertive  or  more  introverted  group  members.  Introverts  may  be  reluctant  to  share  ideas,  ask 
^ [questions,  or  express  opinions  unless  others  in  the  group  make  an  effort  to  ask  them  for  their 

(opinions  and  make  them  feel  comfortable. 

Socializers  often  get  less  done  in  the  time  they  have  and  they  may  prevent  others  from  carrying  out 
their  tasks.  Sometimes,  socializers  need  to  be  asked  to  focus  their  energy  on  their  assigned  tasks  and 
avoid  distracting  others.  However,  socializers  can  often  help  break  the  ice  and  establish  a 
comfortable  team  atmosphere  that  actually  helps  the  group  achieve  its  goal.  They  often  learn  a great 
4eal  about  the  problems  and  concerns  of  individual  group  members  and  committees  through 
^socializing.  This  information  can  be  very  useful  in  improving  the  morale  and  dynamic  of  the  group. 

1 Procrastinators  may  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  three  characteristics:  difficulty  making 

(decisions,  difficulty  beginning  a task,  or  difficulty  getting  their  work  done  on  time.  Procrastinators 
are  usually  not  lazy  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  often  detail-oriented  people  or  perfectionists 
II who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  want  to  do  a good  job.  They  get  overwhelmed  because  they  often 
[have  a better-than-average  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the  task — especially  if  the  task  is  done 
ko  their  own  high  standards.  The  size  of  the  job  makes  them  hesitate  to  begin.  Procrastinators  can 
[better  make  their  contributions  by  breaking  down  their  work  into  smaller,  less  intimidating  tasks. 
jOnce  procrastinators  start  a manageable  task,  they  generally  complete  it.  Procrastinators  often 
jappreciate  being  teamed  with  a group  member  with  good  organizational  skills  or  a good  time  keeper. 

(Leadership  is  important  in  a group,  but  few  people  appreciate  a dictatorship.  Directors  can  be  too 
jaggressive  and  may  be  inflexible.  Directors  can  become  good  organizers  by  giving  the  group  the 
power  to  make  decisions.  A good  organizer  will  call  the  meetings  as  needed,  keep  the  meetings 
[focused  on  the  task,  and  ensure  that  people  are  treated  with  respect.  A good  organizer  will 
iencourage  everyone  to  present  ideas,  provide  a comfortable  atmosphere  for  open  discussions,  and 
[allow  the  group  to  make  decisions  through  voting  or  arriving  at  a consensus. 

jCritics  have  a valid  role  to  play  in  highlighting  or  anticipating  problems.  They  can  help  fix  problems 
before  they  start  or  before  it’s  too  late  to  change.  However,  critics  are  often  destructive;  they  can  see 
'faults  with  everyone’s  ideas,  but  they  may  have  no  constructive  ideas.  They  can  take  away  people’s 
I enthusiasm  and  their  pride  in  their  project. 

' Speeders  are  efficient,  but  they  get  bored  or  frustrated  easily.  They  like  to  get  the  job  done  as  soon  as 
jipossible  and  they’re  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  outcome.  Speeders  can 
[contribute  to  the  group  by  taking  on  a variety  of  tasks  that  can  be  carried  out  easily  and  quickly, 
Iwhere  speed  won’t  affect  quality. 

ti 

!do  you  see  any  of  these  traits  in  yourself? 

!a.  A secretary  or  recorder  needs  both  reading  and  writing  skills.  The  secretary  will  also  have  to  stay 
focused  on  the  task  in  order  to  take  accurate  notes  or  minutes.  As  a member  of  the  group’s 
executive,  the  secretary  will  also  be  expected  to  interact  effectively  with  other  group  members, 
i 

b.  The  treasurer  will  need  strong  communication  skills  to  make  reports  to  the  group.  Collaborative 
skills  such  as  attending  meetings  and  being  reliable  and  trustworthy  are  also  essential  for  this 
role. 
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c.  Reporters  or  spokespersons  must  have  strong  speaking  and  listening  skills  so  that  they  can  m 
presentations  and  answer  questions. 

8.  a.  The  chairperson  or  organizer  usually  organizes  group  meetings  and  chairs  them.  As  well,  the 

chairperson  will  often  act  as  the  leader  in  some  events  and  will  participate  in  various 
committees.  The  chairperson  may  also  represent  the  group  at  various  functions. 

b.  The  chairperson  or  organizer  needs  to  have  interpersonal,  collaborative,  and  communication 
skills.  In  particular,  the  chairperson  must  have  strong  speaking  and  listening  skills;  must  be  a 
to  interact  well  with  everyone  in  the  group;  must  be  adept  at  overcoming  problems;  and  must 
be  able  to  persuade  all  group  members  to  work  together. 

9.  a.  Smiling,  turning  toward  the  person  instead  of  away  from  him  or  her,  extending  a hand, 

gesturing  to  invite  someone  to  sit  near  you— these  are  all  examples  of  positive  body  language 

b.  Negative  body  language  can  be  intimidating.  Stares,  frowns,  and  sneers  are  examples,  but  so  : 
simply  turning  away  and  ignoring  someone. 

Section  1 : Lesson  4 

1.  To  locate  novels  by  Stephen  King  in  the  online  catalogue,  use  the  author  search  and  enter  the  nar 
(Most  catalogues  will  direct  you  to  enter  the  last  name  first.)  You  can  then  scroll  through  the 
screen  to  see  the  list  of  novels  and  their  publication  dates. 

2.  If  you  use  the  title  search,  you’ll  discover  that  Of  Mice  and  Men  was  written  by  John  Steinbeck. 
You’ll  find  this  novel  in  the  S shelves  of  the  fiction  section  of  the  library. 

3.  Try  entering  the  words  career  and  television.  If  you  use  both  terms,  you  should  find  exactly  what 
you  need. 

4.  This  information  was  published  in  1999.  It’s  very  important  to  check  the  date  on  non-fiction 
material  to  know  how  current  the  information  is. 

5.  The  main  difference  is  that  fiction  books  are  arranged  alphabetically  on  the  shelves  according  to 
their  authors’  last  names.  Non-fiction  books  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  by  their  subjects. 

6.  The  Dewey  Number  for  this  book  is  791.45. 

7.  a.  Stephanie  Jo  Klein 

b.  “New  teacher  on  the  block” 

c.  TV  Guide 

d.  October  12,  2002 

e.  No 

f.  three  pages  (p.  10-12) 

g.  no 
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5.  You  can  find  this  information  in  many  types  of  reference  books,  but  here  are  some  suggested 
answers: 

I a.  a biographical  dictionary  or  an  encyclopedia 
I'  b.  a college  calendar 

c.  a yearbook  or  sport  almanac 

d.  a dictionary  of  quotations 

e.  microfiche  of  the  Calgary  Herald 

f.  an  atlas  or  yearbook 

g.  an  historical  atlas 

h.  an  English/German  dictionary 

i.  a Vancouver  phone  book 

j.  a yearbook  or  almanac 

You’ll  need  to  add  more  terms  to  limit  your  search.  You  might  want  to  try  careers  and  cooking,  for 
example. 

j.  Here  are  some  suggested  answers: 

a.  “New  Brunswick”  and  “government”  and  “Premier;”  you  could  also  enter  the  current  year. 

b.  “electric  cars”  and  “manufacturers”  or  “manufacturing” 

c.  “Canada”  or  “Canadians”  and  “D-Day” 

d.  “hotel”  and”  Mexico”  and  “San  Jose  del  Cabo” 

i e.  “Academy  Award”  and  “1995”  and  “Best  Actor” 

a.  March  26,  1921 
' b.  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia 

action  2:  Lesson  1 

L a.  The  audience  (one  or  more  people)  may  experience  several  kinds  of  problems  in  understanding 
the  message.  Here  are  some  you  may  have  thought  of: 

• The  message  may  include  words  or  phrases  from  an  unknown  language. 

• The  message  may  be  so  complex  that  the  audience  is  unable  to  understand  it. 

• The  audience  could  have  a disability,  such  as  blindness  or  deafness. 

• The  audience  may  not  have  the  education,  training,  or  knowledge  to  understand  the 
message. 

• The  message  might  include  jargon  or  technical  terms  that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  audience. 
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b.  When  you’re  sending  a message,  you  can  cause  problems  in  several  ways; 

• using  poor  handwriting,  spelling,  and  punctuation 

• using  ambiguous,  incorrect,  or  imprecise  words 

• speaking  quickly,  softly,  or  unclearly 

• mispronouncing  words 

• speaking  with  a mouth  full  of  food,  chewing  gum,  or  candy 

• using  a microphone  incorrectly 

• making  unclear  signals  or  using  confusing  body  language 

• speaking  at  the  same  time  as  someone  else 

• using  unfamiliar  words  or  expressions 

• deliberately  using  obscure  language 

c.  External  factors  that  impede  communication  include 

• loud  or  distracting  noises 

• several  voices  talking  at  once 

• bad  print  on  a written  document 

• poor  lighting 

• interruptions 

• people  or  objects  interfering  with  the  line  of  sight  (for  example,  being  unable  to  see  a sig 
or  film  or  performance) 

2.  Here  are  some  common  examples  of  factors  that  promote  communication. 

• neat  handwriting 

• speaking  loudly  and  clearly  enough 

• careful  pronunciation 

• accurate  spelling 

• precise  vocabulary 

• common  knowledge 

• clarity  of  expression 

• attention  to  body  language 

• good  listening,  viewing,  or  reading  skills 

• eliminating  distractions  such  as  loud  noises,  poor  lighting,  hunger  pangs 

Were  you  able  to  come  up  with  other  factors  that  enhance  communication  that  are  not  listed  here? 
Share  your  ideas  with  your  partner  or  group. 
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j.  a.  inform 
] b.  persuade 
! c.  inform 
' d.  praise 
i e.  socialize 
t f.  socialize 
I g.  entertain 
I h.  criticize/direct 
i i.  explore/reflect 
• j.  request  or  persuade 
k.  persuade 
I 1.  direct 
I m.  inspire 

h Through  the  anecdote  of  the  woman  who  led  a workshop  with  a male  colleague,  the  article  shows 
{ij  an  example  of  how  men  and  women  respond  differently  to  the  linguistic  signal  of  pacing.  The 
•j  woman  left  longer  pauses  between  speaking  turns  than  did  her  male  colleague. 

(I 

' According  to  Deborah  Tannen,  men  and  women  differ  as  listening  audiences  by  displaying  different 
j signs  of  listening.  Tannen  states  that  “.  . . women  give  more  frequent  overt  signs  of  listening:  ‘mhm,’ 
' ‘uhuh,’  ‘yeah,’  head  nods,  changing  facial  expressions.”  Many  men,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to 
] listen  quietly. 

1 Deborah  Tannen  says  that  childhood  relationships  with  members  of  the  same  sex  develop  one’s  way 
: of  using  language.  According  to  Tannen,  girls  and  boys  have  different  styles  of  communicating  with 

!;  each  other.  Because  of  their  differing  styles  of  communication,  conflict,  misunderstanding,  and 
^ frustration  can  interfere  with  communication  between  men  and  women  later  in  life. 

I 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1 

ere’s  how  one  listener  responded  these  questions: 

a.  1 was  watching  a show  on  TV  a few  evenings  ago. 

' b.  The  host/narrator  of  the  show  was  David  Suzuki. 

c.  The  purpose  was  to  inform  people  about  ecosystems  and  how  fragile  they  are. 

d.  I wanted  to  become  more  informed  about  the  effects  of  human  development  such  as  logging, 
resource  extraction,  hydroelectric  projects,  agriculture,  and  urban  sprawl  on  ecosystems.  1 
! needed  some  background  knowledge  for  a report  I am  writing  for  school. 

! 

^ e.  I’d  say  1 was  fairly  successful  in  achieving  my  purpose.  I learned  a lot  about  the  topic  that  1 
didn’t  know  before.  This  knowledge  will  narrow  down  a report  topic  and  help  me  research  the 
topic  further  at  the  library. 
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f.  As  I recall,  1 was  feeling  pretty  hungry;  the  wonderful  smells  coming  from  the  kitchen  were 
rather  distracting.  My  mom  and  dad  were  having  a pretty  loud  conversation  in  the  kitchen  whi 
they  were  preparing  supper.  Sometimes  1 was  distracted  because  they  talked  so  loud;  at  other 
times  they  were  talking  about  stuff  that  1 was  interested  in,  so  1 eavesdropped  a bit.  I guess  I di 
miss  parts  of  the  TV  program  in  the  process. 

g.  In  the  future,  1 could  ask  people  around  me  to  keep  the  noise  level  down,  or  I could  just  find  a 
quiet  place  to  work.  (I  could  have  also  watched  the  show  on  the  other  TV  in  the  basement.) 
Whenever  possible,  I should  also  make  sure  Tm  not  hungry  when  I need  to  concentrate  on  wh. 
someone  is  saying. 

2.  a.  Almost  four  million  North  Americans  have  nut  allergies. 

b.  Solido  brown  peas 

c.  Its  name  is  NoNuts  Pea  Butter. 

d.  The  community  is  Legal,  Alberta. 

e.  Co-op,  IGA,  and  IGA  Garden  Market  stores  sell  the  pea  butter. 

£.  The  website  is  www.peabutter.ca 

3.  a.  The  original  name  was  rapeseed. 

b.  The  acronym  for  canola  is  Canada  Oil  Low  Acid. 

c.  Canola  contains  Vitamin  K,  which  is  vital  for  blood  clotting. 

d.  The  farmer’s  name  is  Kenton  Ziegler. 

e.  The  oils  made  of  canola  are  biodegradable. 

f.  Instead  of  poisoning  the  insects,  it  suffocates  them. 

g.  Eighty  percent  of  the  salad  oil  sold  in  Canada  is  canola  oil. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  a.  You  should  ask  questions  such  as  How  long  should  I speak?  Will  I be  speaking  before  or  after 
dinner?  What  type  of  occasion  is  this  (serious  or  casual)? 

b.  Here  are  some  tips  for  making  toasts: 

• Be  brief  but  sincere. 

• Begin  by  explaining  your  purpose:  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we’re  gathered  here  to 
celebrate  the  achievements  of  someone  we  all  admire.” 

• Explain  why  the  person  is  worthy  of  the  toast.  A toast  should  be  more  than  a list  of  the 
person’s  achievements.  Include  anecdotes  about  the  person  so  that  the  audience  learns 
more  about  the  person  who  has  accomplished  so  much. 

• End  the  toast  by  inviting  everyone  present  to  rise  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  person  or 
people  being  honoured. 
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. Extremely  formal  language  is  rarely  used  any  more.  Today,  people  generally  use  “informal  formal 
language.”  For  example,  in  very  formal  language,  contractions  (for  example,  isn't  or  can’t)  aren’t 
B used.  Today,  contractions  are  widely  used.  “Informal  formal  language”  is  used  in  most  non-fiction 
books,  articles  in  many  newspapers  and  magazines,  instructions,  and  manuals.  News  announcers 
-I  on  the  media  generally  use  this  type  of  formal  language.  Many  people  use  more  formal  language  in 
J speeches  and  presentations  and  in  letters. 

1 In  your  assignments  and  on  tests,  you  should  also  use  “informal  formal  language.”  Avoid  using 
j slang  and  colloquial  expressions  when  you  can.  Use  correct  word  usage  and  grammar.  It’s  okay  to 
■ use  contractions. 

k 

[ Colloquial  expressions  are  colourful  and  sometimes  concise.  However,  they  can  be  communication 
: barriers.  Here  are  some  possible  ways  of  making  the  sentences  more  formal: 

I a.  I’m  trying  to  learn  to  knit,  but  I’m  having  problems  learning. 

I b.  I just  bought  a used  guitar;  I hope  that  I wasn’t  taken  advantage  of. 

'1 

c.  The  instructions  aren’t  clear,  so  you’ll  have  to  do  the  best  that  you  can. 

j d.  Why  don’t  you  come  to  my  place  for  a visit?  (Did  you  think  of  using  “drop  over”?  That 
I expression  is  also  a colloquialism.) 

I e.  Let’s  investigate  this  so  that  we  can  get  started. 

j f.  No  wonder  they  failed!  They  had  a lot  of  obstacles  to  overcome. 

I g.  You  sound  like  you’re  discouraged.  Try  to  be  more  optimistic. 

h.  The  basic  situation  is  that  everyone  here  is  very  worried. 

j i.  The  manager  tried  to  explain  the  correct  procedures  for  working  with  the  customers. 

it 

i|  j.  Come  here  to  see  us,  and  we’ll  provide  you  with  service. 

- i 

I A warm-up  should  help  you  to  relax.  Saying  these  phrases  should  help  you  to  relax  your  mouth, 

; I lips,  and  tongue  so  that  you’re  able  to  pronounce  sounds  crisply  and  clearly  as  well  as  generate 
[ sufficient  volume.  If  you  found  that  you  were  stumbling  over  these  phrases,  you  should  slow  down 
i and  take  the  time  to  pronounce  each  word  clearly.  Keep  in  mind  that  inexperienced  speakers  almost 
; j always  speak  too  quickly. 

;[ 

j 

i 
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1.  The  message  in  this  drawing  is  related  to  things  not  people.  Initially,  when  you  looked  at  this 
drawing,  you  may  have  felt  that  this  space  was  cluttered.  As  you  looked  more  carefully,  you  no 
doubt  realized  that  everything  appears  to  be  precisely  placed.  The  visual  artist  is  apparently 
showing  that  traditional  country  stores  provided  a wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  in  an  orderly 
manner  within  a limited  space. 

2.  Your  examples  might  include  the  following: 


Symbols  of  Modern 

Office  Work  (Change) 

Symbols  of  Old-Fashioned 

Office  Work  (Tradition) 

computers  / Internet 
telephones  and  cell  phones 
modern  desks 
fax  machines 
swivel  chairs 
ball-point  pens 

quill  pens 

old-fashioned  candle-stick  telephones 
roll-top  desks 
wooden  chairs 
armbands 

3.  a.  The  birds  could  represent  nature;  the  airplane  could  represent  people  or  technology. 

b.  Both  birds  and  airplanes  are  associated  with  flying,  which  is  often  used  to  represent  space, 
gracefulness,  and  freedom. 

c.  The  visual  artist  is  interested  in  showing  the  connection  between  the  birds  and  plane,  rather 
than  the  contrast.  Both  the  birds  and  the  pilot  of  the  ultralight  plane  feel  the  wind  and  share  th 
joy  of  flight.  (Had  the  plane  been  a modern  jet,  the  emphasis  would  have  been  on  the 
difference.) 

4.  The  cartoonist  focuses  attention  through  the  use  of  light.  The  childrens’  faces  are  light,  contrasting 
with  the  darkness  of  the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  faces  of  the  three  adults  coming  down  the  aisle 
are  also  light  to  attract  attention. 

The  other  people  in  the  cartoon  are  shaded  and  lack  detail.  By  highlighting  the  faces  and  arms  of 
the  three  small  children  and  the  three  people  in  the  isle,  the  artist  focuses  attention  on  them  and 
alerts  the  viewer  that  there  is  a connection  between  the  two  groups.  Highlighting  creates  emphasis 
that  helps  the  viewer  understand  the  message  of  the  cartoon:  the  children  in  the  second  row  are 
about  to  have  their  view  of  the  show  or  sporting  event  blocked  by  the  three  tall  people  who  are 
about  to  occupy  the  seats  directly  in  front  of  them. 

5.  a.  In  a picture,  large  objects  capture  people’s  attention  before  smaller  ones.  By  placing  the  girls  in 

the  immediate  foreground,  the  photographer  has  made  them  the  largest  objects  in  the  picture 
and,  therefore,  the  focus  point. 
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b.  The  trees  and  farm  buildings  are  placed  in  the  background  and  appear  to  be  much  smaller  than 
the  girls.  Most  of  the  background,  however,  consists  of  sky  and  clouds.  The  photographer  has 
created  the  impression  that  the  girls  are  carefree.  They  have  escaped  the  world  of  work  and 
responsibility. 

I Juxtaposing  the  airplane  and  the  birds  emphasizes  their  similarity.  Both  are  enjoying  the  space, 

I gracefulness,  and  freedom  of  flying. 

iT'"' 

Ka.  This  photograph  has  been  taken  from  a low  angle,  looking  up  at  the  girls  on  the  swing. 

ib.  The  effect  is  to  make  the  girls  look  higher  off  the  ground  than  they  would  really  be.  This  point 
I of  view  also  provides  the  sky  as  a background  rather  than  a field  or  trees  or  buildings. 


jj  When  you  looked  at  the  photograph,  you  likely  felt  as  free  as  the  girls.  Perhaps  you  recalled  the 
1;  thrill  of  trying  to  swing  as  high  as  the  sky,  or  maybe  you  simply  felt  relaxed  and  carefree,  escaping 
J the  world  beneath  you.  The  photograph  creates  a joyous,  carefree  mood.  (Swinging  can  be 
i|  dangerous,  but  the  girls  don’t  appear  to  be  afraid;  therefore,  it’s  unlikely  that  the  photographer 
ijl  wanted  to  emphasize  the  risk  of  swinging.) 

i^ction  3:  Lesson  1 

I 

I Written  communication,  like  spoken  communication,  is  done  for  many  different  purposes:  to 
I'  inform,  persuade,  socialize,  entertain,  request,  direct,  criticize,  praise,  reflect,  explore,  or  express 
I ^ feelings  and  ideas.  Some  scholars  have  suggested  that  written  communication  can  be  classified  into 
three  groups:  messages  created  for  practical  purposes;  messages  created  for  personal  reasons;  and 
messages  created  for  aesthetic  reasons  (for  example,  writing  a story,  poem,  play,  or  novel). 

I Depending  on  your  audience,  you’ll  vary  your  writing  style.  What’s  appropriate  for  one  audience 
' - may  be  completely  inappropriate  for  another.  If  you’re  writing  to  your  elderly  grandmother  to  thank 
^ her  for  a birthday  gift,  you’ll  likely  use  more  formal  language  and  try  to  write  more  correctly  than 
, you  would  if  you  were  writing  to  a cousin  your  own  age.  Similarly,  if  you’re  writing  a letter  to  the 
I editor  to  be  published  in  the  local  newspaper,  you’ll  want  to  be  careful  with  your  word  choices, 
i spelling,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure. 

Ji  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

. a.  You  may  be  angry  and  upset  about  the  by-law,  but  you’ll  want  to  sound  reasonable.  You  should 
I strive  for  a critical  but  fair  tone.  Avoid  making  threats;  they’ll  simply  make  you  sound  irrational, 
I and  possibly  dangerous. 

I i b.  Although  you  may  be  angry  with  your  employer,  you  should  be  polite  in  your  letter.  In  some 
j ' cases,  you  may  sincerely  regret  that  you’re  leaving  the  job.  Remember,  your  employer  may 
I become  a reference  for  a future  job. 


I 
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c.  You  may  wish  to  make  an  emotional  appeal  for  support,  but  avoid  criticizing  people  who  ignor 
the  food  bank’s  need— and  don’t  whine.  Be  sincere  and  persuasive;  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  food  bank  without  sounding  too  demanding. 

d.  You  may  be  angry  with  the  cable  company,  but  remember  that  the  person  reading  your  letter  is 
likely  not  the  one  responsible  for  the  mistake.  Avoid  attacking  the  company.  Instead,  your  tone 
should  be  firm  but  polite. 

e.  It’s  important  to  sound  reasonable  if  you  want  someone’s  support  (no  one  will  support  a perso 
who  sounds  ridiculous,  menacing,  or  extremely  emotional).  Explain  your  position  clearly  and 
carefully,  and  courteously  ask  for  support. 

4.  a.  When  you  think  of  a rat,  you  probably  think  of  a dirty,  destructive  animal— or  a secretive, 

sneaky  person. 

b.  Calling  someone  “a  rat”  is  clearly  an  insult,  implying  that  the  person  is  untrustworthy.  The  woi 
rat  has  a strong  negative  connotation  suggesting  disapproval. 

5.  As  you  likely  realized,  all  of  these  words  have  strong  negative  connotations,  implying  disapproval. 

a.  Arrogant  suggests  excessive  pride. 

b.  Stubborn  implies  rigidity  or  inflexibility. 

c.  Childish  implies  immature  behaviour. 

d.  Cheap  usually  suggests  inferior  quality  (though  sometimes  it’s  used  to  imply  a good  bargain). 

e.  Manipulative  implies  taking  advantage  of  someone  else  through  a clever  or  unfair  action. 

6.  a.  Using  the  word  “sneaky”  implies  disapproval,  but  your  laugh  suggests  that  you  think  it’s  funm 

you’re  amused,  not  disturbed. 

b.  This  classmate  is  expressing  strong  disapproval  of  Kevin’s  behaviour.  “You’re  nothing  but  a 
sneak”  proclaims  outrage  and  condemnation. 

7.  a.  Many  of  these  synonyms  express  a very  strong  sense  of  anger:  fuming,  boiling,  burning, 

blazing,  furious,  wild,  wrathful,  choleric,  and  enraged  are  the  most  emphatic. 

b.  The  milder  words  in  this  group  are  testy,  irate,  grouchy,  exasperated,  vexed,  indignant,  bitter, 
sulky,  resentful,  upset,  and  disturbed. 
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ection  3:  Lesson  2 

I- 

Did  webbing  (clustering)  help  you  gather  information?  Did  you  connect  the  ideas  with  lines  or 
r arrows  to  keep  things  organized?  Did  one  idea  lead  to  another? 

bre’s  an  example  of  a web  that  one  student  created  about  operating  a farm  business: 


Did  you  find  yourself  writing  one  word  over  and  over  when  you  got  stuck?  Did  you  ever  write  “I 
don’t  know  what  to  write”?  Did  you  find  some  strange  and  wonderful  ideas  coming  to  you?  You 
may  not  use  all  of  these  ideas,  but  it  may  spark  a truly  great  inspiration  when  you  unchain  your 
brain  and  let  it  really  get  into  gear. 


As  you  learned  in  Section  1,  you  can  obtain  information  in  a library  and  on  the  Internet.  You  can 
also  interview  an  expert,  watch  a video  or  TV  program,  or  listen  to  a tape. 


action  3:  Lesson  3 

You  may  have  many  reasons  for  enjoying  your  favourite  writer’s  style  and  voice.  For  example,  you 
I may  enjoy  the  humour  or  irony.  You  may  like  the  use  of  colloquialisms,  dialect,  or  slang.  You  may 
' like  the  way  the  author  describes  characters  or  events.  If  you  think  about  it,  it’s  not  just  the  content 
that  makes  you  enjoy  reading  something;  it’s  also  the  writer’s  style  and  voice. 

; Given  the  age  of  the  students  who  wrote  these  paragraphs,  both  are  quite  good,  but  clearly  the 
' second  one,  “Ginger,”  has  the  stronger  voice.  While  the  first  piece  is  factual  and  precise,  it  lacks 
enthusiasm;  it  sounds  like  something  mechanically  produced  to  fulfil  an  assignment.  The  second, 
by  contrast,  is  full  of  life.  The  child’s  love  for  his  dog,  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  talking  about  her,  his 
use  of  well-chosen  details,  his  involvement  with  his  paragraph,  and  his  imaginativeness  (as  in  that 
; last  sentence)  all  combine  to  make  for  a strong,  authentic  voice.  All  his  paragraph  lacks  is  a bit  of 
mechanical  polish. 
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1.  a.  Adding  details  is  often  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  ideas  more  easily  or  t( 

visualize  what’s  being  described.  Adding  reasons  will  make  a persuasive  argument  more  conv 

b.  Delete  sentences  that  are  repetitive  or  irrelevant  (off  topic). 

c.  You  should  replace  general  words  with  more  specific  ones  (for  example,  change  run  to  chase  o 
vehicle  with  van)]  also,  replace  a repeated  word  with  an  alternative  (for  example,  because  with 
since  or  consequently) . 

2.  What  follows  is  a corrected  version  of  the  narrative  composition  with  which  to  compare  your  owr 
Use  your  writer’s  handbook  to  look  up  reasons  for  any  corrections  you  don’t  understand,  bearing 
mind  that  sometimes  there  may  be  more  than  one  way  to  correct  a problem.  A short  discussion 
follows  the  corrected  narrative. 

We  started  on  our  hike  at  about  8 a.m.  We  were  travelling  light:  we  e; 
had  a canteen  full  of  water,  a couple  of  sandwiches  for  lunch,  chocol 
bars  for  that  old  sugar  fix,  and  emergency  supplies  like  matches  and 
bandages . 

At  first  everything  was  going  pretty  well.  The  sun  was  up,  but  it  was 
nice  and  cool  and  quiet  in  the  mountains.  Our  spirits  were  high,  but 
that  was  soon  to  change . 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  that  Louie  tripped  on  a rock  and 
aggravated  his  old  knee  injury. 

"How  are  you  doing?"  I asked. 

"Not  too  well,"  Louie  replied.  "I  feel  as  if  there's  a knife  stuck  ir 
my  knee ! " 

But  good  old  Louie,  who  can  always  be  relied  on,  naturally  insisted  c 
going  on  even  though  he  was  now  limping  really  badly. 

"We  all  have  to  do  our  part,"  he  said,  "but  I wish  I hadn't  made  cont 
with  that  rock." 

"Well,  keep  your  eyes  open!"  said  Trevor.  "There  are  lots  more  rocks 
around . " 

The  next  calamity  to  strike  was  Anna's  bear.  Personally,  I'm  sure  the 
was  no  bear  around  anywhere,  but  Anna  swore  she  heard— and  smelled— one 
As  you  can  imagine,  this  bit  of  information  affected  us  all.  We  all  c 
really  scared  because  this  was  grizzly  country.  Now  not  one  of  us  wae 
enjoying  the  hike  much.  For  the  next  hour  or  so  we  all  kept  looking  e 
our  shoulders  every  few  steps,  but  no  one  saw  a bear. 
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By  the  time  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  trail,  we  were  all  exhausted. 
Louie  was  limping  pretty  badly;  his  knee  was  swollen  and  I didn't  like 
its  colour.  We  all  threw  down  our  stuff  and  took  a solemn  oath  not  to 
go  near  the  mountains  for  at  least  a year— all  except  good  old  Louie. 

He  was  game  to  do  it  all  again  as  soon  as  his  knee  was  healed. 


ost  of  the  corrections  in  this  composition  are  straightforward  and  deal  with  basic  problems  in  areas 
fe^e  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  tense  consistency,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure.  A few, 
owever,  may  seem  confusing.  “Being  that  ...”  is  a commonly  used  expression  that’s  regarded  as 
mstandard;  that  is,  it’s  considered  unacceptable  usage  in  all  but  the  most  informal  situations.  It  could 
ive  been  corrected  by  changing  the  sentence  in  any  one  of  a number  of  ways.  A more  difficult 
‘.oblem  occurs  with  the  words  “everybody,”  “everyone,”  and  “each.”  These  are  all  singular  pronouns, 
i any  words  referring  back  to  them  must  also  be  singular.  Until  recently,  “Everybody  has  to  do  their 
r'lirt”  would  have  been  corrected  to  “Everybody  has  to  do  his  part,”  but  this  usage  is  now  generally 
t Ipsidered  unacceptable  because  of  its  implied  gender  discrimination.  You  could  write,  “Everybody  has 
! Ido  his  or  her  part,”  but  “We  all  have  to  do  our  parts”  solves  the  problem  less  awkwardly. 

Ill  There  should  be  a hyphen  in  the  first  sentence: 


: j That’s  a well-explained  idea. 


j The  reason  is  that  “well-explained”  is  a compound  modifier  preceding  the  noun  it  modifies;  in  other 
! words,  the  two  words  act  as  one  adjective,  and  they  come  before  the  noun. 


I ■ i!  The  correctly  capitalized  title  is 


! Happiness  Is  Living  It  Up 

People  often  incorrectly  choose  not  to  capitalize  small  words  in  titles.  This  title  contains  three  two- 
1 letter  words,  but  all  three  should  be  capitalized.  “Is”  is  a verb  and  “it”  is  a pronoun — both 
important  words  in  the  title.  “Up”  is  a preposition  less  than  five  letters  long,  so  ordinarily  it 
: wouldn’t  be  capitalized  in  a title;  however,  the  first  and  last  words  of  titles  must  always  be 
' capitalized. 

; ^ This  sentence  uses  incorrect  pronoun  case.  The  sentence  should  be  corrected  to  read 
Andreas  gave  the  money  to  Maria  and  me. 

The  reason  is  that  “to  Maria  and  me”  is  a prepositional  phrase;  the  words  “him”  and  “me”  are 
objects  of  the  preposition,  and  must  be  in  the  objective  case. 

; ) Many  people  make  mistakes  in  constructions  like  this.  The  problem  probably  harks  back  to 
■ childhood  days  when  parents  and  teachers  would  constantly  correct  sentences  like  “Maria  and  me 
• ■'  are  going”  to  “Maria  and  I are  going.”  This  can  create  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  construction 
' “Maria  and  me”  is  always  wrong. 

i 'I  Here’s  a quick  and  easy  way  to  check  yourself  in  this  sort  of  situation.  Say  the  sentence  to  yourself, 
3 ' I dropping  the  “Maria  and.”  Which  would  sound  correct,  “Andreas  gave  the  money  to  me”  or 
. ; ; “Andreas  gave  the  money  to  I”?  Obviously,  “me”  is  the  pronoun  to  use  here. 
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6.  The  sentence  should  be  written  like  this: 


Mila  can’t  make  it  on  Saturday;  however,  she’ll  be  over  Sunday  morning. 

As  originally  written,  the  words  are  a run-on  sentence— two  ideas  are  merged.  Sentences  can  be 
joined  with  a semi-colon  or  colon  or  with  a conjunction  (a  word  such  as  but,  because,  who). 

7.  The  comma  in  this  sentence  is  appropriate  in  that  it  comes  before  a coordinating  conjunction 
separating  two  principal  clauses. 

8.  This  sentence  contains  three  apostrophe  errors.  It  should  be  written  like  this: 

The  women’s  club  held  its  banquet  in  the  city’s  conference  centre. 

The  word  women’s  is  a plural  possessive  noun  in  this  sentence,  and  the  word  city’s  is  a singular 
possessive  noun.  The  word  its  should  be  a possessive  adjective,  which  is  written  without  an 
apostrophe.  If  you  use  an  apostrophe  [it’s),  you  mean  it  is. 

9.  The  date  104  A.D.  should  be  corrected  to  read  A.D.  104. 

10.  This  sentence  has  a dangling  modifier.  The  sentence  as  written  makes  it  sound  as  if  the  car  had 
stopped  for  a burger.  Here’s  one  way  of  correcting  it: 

When  1 stopped  for  a burger  at  a restaurant,  my  car  was  stolen. 

11.  This  sentence  shows  incorrect  usage  of  the  verb  to  lie.  The  sentence  should  read 

After  work  Dad  likes  to  lie  down  for  a nap. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  Depending  on  where  you  live  and  what  time  of  day  it  is,  you  may  have  read  most  of  the  items  in 
this  list.  Did  you  think  of  other  types  of  reading? 

2.  Many  people  in  society  can’t  read  very  well  or  can’t  read  at  all.  Some  people  have  reading  or 
learning  disabilities  that  were  not  detected  when  they  were  younger.  Others  simply  lacked  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  read  because  their  schooling  was  interrupted  because  of  harsh  social, 
political,  or  economic  conditions;  family  hardship;  poor  health;  war;  famine;  natural  disaster;  anc 
so  on.  Also,  immigrants  from  non-English-speaking  countries  may  have  literacy  skills  in  another 
language,  but  may  not  yet  have  acquired  adequate  reading  skills  in  English  language  arts. 

Generally,  people  try  to  hide  their  inability  to  read  from  others— including  those  people  who  migl 
be  able  to  help  them,  such  as  teachers  and  social  services  case  workers.  Illiteracy  affects  people’s 
lives  in  many  ways.  People  struggling  with  literacy 

• can’t  read  street  signs,  so  they  can’t  look  up  addresses 

• rely  on  pictures  or  transparent  packaging  when  they  go  shopping 
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I • can’t  shop  for  sales  because  they  can’t  read  the  signs  showing  discounted  merchandise 

I • make  up  excuses  in  order  to  get  people  to  help  them  do  or  find  the  things  they  need  (For 

f,  example:  “Please  read  this  to  me  because  I’ve  forgotten  my  glasses.”) 

I • can’t  easily  apply  for  jobs,  because  they  can’t  fill  out  application  forms 

I • can’t  open  a bank  account 

|1‘ , • can’t  study  a driver’s  manual  or  write  a driver’s  test 

w • can’t  use  a computer  effectively 
i • can’t  help  their  children  with  their  homework 

• are  more  likely  to  become  victims  of  accidents  than  are  people  who  can  read 

. In  short,  people  who  read  poorly  or  not  at  all  have  less  independence  and  less  self-confidence  than 
I people  who  are  able  to  read  well.  If  you  know  of  someone  who  has  problems  with  literacy, 

Ij  encourage  the  person  to  seek  help  from  a learning  network  in  your  community. 

j Did  you  have  any  ideas  that  were  not  mentioned  here?  Share  them  with  your  partner  or  group  and 
! with  your  teacher. 

i To  figure  out  if  you’re  an  active  reader,  think  about  the  following  questions. 

• Have  you  been  asking  yourself  questions  and  looking  for  answers? 

• Do  you  consult  a dictionary  or  the  glossary  in  the  Appendix  of  this  Student  Module  Booklet  to 
I j find  out  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words? 

• Do  you  try  to  determine  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases  by  using  context  clues 
in  the  surrounding  sentences? 

• Do  you  try  to  guess  what  you’ll  be  learning  about  next? 

• Do  you  test  your  understanding  of  what  you’ve  read? 

• Do  you  read  more  slowly  or  reread  parts  that  seem  complicated  or  confusing? 

' • Do  you  try  to  relate  what  you  read  to  your  own  life  and  experiences? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  all  or  most  of  these  questions,  then  you’re  an  active  reader.  If  you  answered 
|no  to  many  of  these  questions,  it’s  time  to  readjust  your  purpose  for  reading  and  adopt  the  active 
reading  strategies  listed  in  this  lesson. 
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4.  Here  are  some  examples  of  purposes  you  could  set  for  reading  the  following  items: 

a.  the  cartoons  in  the  newspaper 

• for  entertainment 

• to  explore  how  cartoonists  combine  visuals  and  words  for  effect 

• to  follow  the  continuing  saga  of  a particular  comic  strip 

b.  a magazine  article  about  recycling 

• to  learn  more  about  recycling  so  that  you  can  make  informed  choices  about  products  th. 
you  want  to  buy,  and  become  a better  recycler 

• to  find  arguments  that  support  your  view  about  the  importance  of  recycling 

• to  find  information  for  a report  you’re  writing  about  recycling 

c.  an  historical  novel  set  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 

• for  enjoyment  and  entertainment 

• to  learn  what  life  was  like  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 

• to  examine  how  novels  are  written 

5.  The  multimedia  segment  mentions  the  following  reading  comprehension  strategies: 

• use  visuals 

• read  aloud 

• make  inferences 

• form  questions 

• reread 

• summarize 

• make  predictions 

• seek  assistance 

• visualize 

6.  If  you  haven’t  done  much  prereading  or  postreading  in  the  past,  you  really  should  consider  doing 
from  now  on.  Prereading  (skimming  the  reading  material  and  then  thinking  about  the  topic  or 
theme)  gets  you  mentally  prepared  to  read  the  literature.  It  helps  you  think  about  what  you’ll 
experience,  make  predictions,  and  ask  questions.  Remember,  questioning  is  a strategy  that  active 
readers  use  to  stay  focused  on  what  they’re  reading.  Prereading  also  prevents  you  from  wasting 
your  time  reading  something  that  will  not  fulfil  your  purpose. 

Postreading  is  a strategy  for  checking  your  understanding  of  what  you’ve  read.  In  postreading, 
pause  and  reflect  on  what  you’ve  read.  You  also  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  how  the  literatun 
has  affected  you  intellectually,  spiritually,  and  emotionally.  Postreading  is  an  important  part  of 
developing  a critical  response  to  literature. 
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fction  4:  Lesson  2 

il 

iTo  read  a novel  for  enjoyment,  you  would  probably  read  between  250  and  500  words  per  minute, 
depending  on  the  difficulty  level  of  the  text,  your  experience  with  the  subject  matter,  and  your 
reading  skills. 

li 

To  read  a software  manual,  you  would  probably  use  a very  slow  reading  speed.  You  might  read 
between  50  and  250  words  per  minute.  Again,  your  background  and  your  reading  skills  will  play  a 
role  in  how  quickly  you  can  read  such  material.  You  may  also  need  to  reread  passages  more  often 
than  with  other  types  of  texts. 

To  locate  a very  specific  bit  of  information,  such  as  a date,  you  would  scan  the  material  at  a speed 
of  up  to  1500  words  per  minute.  Naturally,  at  this  speed,  you  would  understand  very  little,  if 
anything,  about  the  content,  but  you  would  locate  something  like  a name,  key  word,  date,  number 
very  quickly. 

The  title  tells  you  that  this  article  is  about  the  government’s  new  environment  policy.  The 
subheadings  indicate  that  the  plan  is  briefly  described;  there  will  be  zero  tolerance  for  those  who 
jion’t  follow  the  rules;  incentives  will  be  used  to  encourage  people  and  companies  to  support  the 
Dlan;  and  enforcement  and  education  are  also  part  of  the  plan. 

Sased  on  the  title  and  subtitle  alone,  the  article  will  likely  deal  with  the  benefits  of  taking  medicine 
and  possibly  the  consequences  of  not  taking  medicine. 

The  picture  seems  to  support  the  original  prediction  that  the  article  will  deal  with  medicine. 

1.  Because  there  are  four  subheadings,  the  article  will  probably  cover  four  main  ideas  related  to 
the  topic  of  taking  medicine. 

[).  The  main  ideas  are  identified  by  the  following  four  subheadings: 

• The  Cost  of  Nonadherence 

• Overmedication,  Bad  Combos  and  Misuse 

• A Prescription  for  Better  Adherence 

• The  Right  Stuff 

■he  article  mentions  that  taking  too  many  drugs  and  taking  the  wrong  combination  of  drugs  can  be 
langerous  or  wasteful. 

'"he  key  words  to  look  for  are  dangerous  and  wasteful.  You  would  have  read  this  information  when 
l:ou  skimmed  the  article  because  it’s  located  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  under  the 
jubheading  “Overmedication,  Bad  Combos  and  Misuse.”  When  you  skim,  always  read  the  first 
entence  of  each  paragraph. 
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9.  Patients  often  don’t  take  their  medication  because  they  think  they  don’t  need  it. 

This  information  is  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  fourth  paragraph  under  the  subheading 
“Overmedication,  Bad  Combos  and  Misuse.” 

10.  The  article  mentions  the  following  innovations  near  the  end  of  the  article  under  the  subheading 
“The  Right  Stuff”: 

• longer-acting  medications 

• patches 

• injectable  drugs 

• packages  that  dispense  drugs  in  proper  doses 

• home-monitoring  devices 

To  help  locate  this  information,  you  could  have  searched  for  the  key  word  innovations. 

11.  The  writer  says  that  patients  should  know  why  they’re  taking  their  medication  and  make  sure  to 
take  it. 

This  information  is  located  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  you  read  while  you  were  skimmi 
the  article. 

12.  Here  are  some  examples  you  may  have  thought  of.  You  scan 

• a phone  book  to  find  a name 

• a dictionary  or  thesaurus  to  locate  a word 

• an  index  to  find  a word  or  term 

• the  TV  guide  to  find  the  correct  day  and  time 

• an  article  or  a chapter  in  a book  to  locate  a name,  date,  or  statistic 

• a newspaper  looking  for  the  name  of  a particular  person,  organization,  or  business 

13.  a.  There  are  three  levels  of  scanning: 

• looking  for  a particular  item  or  key  word 

• looking  for  an  answer  that’s  worded  like  a question 

• looking  for  an  answer  that’s  not  worded  like  a question 

14.  The  four  steps  involved  in  scanning  involve 

• establishing  your  purpose 

• predicting  the  form  the  information  will  take 

• speculating  on  possible  answers 

• recognizing  the  words  or  numbers  you’re  looking  for  as  you  move  your  eyes  rapidly  down 
the  columns  of  text 
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; Scanning  should  help  you  locate  specific  information  quickly.  How  fast  were  you  able  to  find 
answers  to  these  questions? 

• a.  Target:  numbers  between  zero  and  100,  % sign,  per  cent 
I Answer;  50  per  cent 

b.  Target:  person’s  name.  Dr.,  capital  letters 
i Answer:  Dr.  Frans  Leenen 

: c.  Target:  capital  letters.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association  of  Canada,  PMAC,  person’s 
name 

Answer:  Judith  Erola 

d.  Target:  patient  nonadherence,  italic  or  bold  type  or  quotation  marks 

I Answer:  prescriptions  not  filled  or  refilled,  medication  stopped  too  soon,  doses  skipped, 

; overdose,  incompatible  drugs  are  mixed 

e.  Target:  nonadherence,  numbers  (numerals  or  words),  $ sign,  dollars 

' Answer:  billions  of  dollars 

I Your  questions  probably  looked  like  these: 

I a.  Who  is  Wilson?  What  are  the  Fourteen  Points?  Why  are  they  important? 

b.  What  is  the  New  Deal?  Who  initiated  it?  When  did  it  happen? 

I c.  When,  where,  and  how  did  Mussolini  die? 

d.  What  is  Barbarossa?  Why  is  it  important? 

■ e.  What  was  President  Truman’s  decision?  Why  was  this  particular  decision  important? 

a.  You  likely  subdivided  the  article  into  five  segments,  according  to  the  subheadings. 

b.  Did  you  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

I • Why  should  1 take  my  medicine?  How  can  not  taking  medicine  hurt  my  health  and  my 

I wallet? 

I • What  is  the  cost  of  nonadherence?  (What  does  nonadherence  mean?) 

• How  does  overmedication  happen?  What  are  bad  combos?  How  are  medical  drugs 
misused? 

• What  does  the  author  recommend  (her  prescription)  to  solve  these  problems? 

• What  is  the  right  stuff?  How  do  you  know  if  you’re  getting  the  right  medication? 

c.  A slow,  careful  reading  of  this  article  should  have  given  you  a lot  of  information.  For  example, 
you  may  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  50%  of  all  patients  may  take  their  medication 
: improperly  or  that  incorrect  drug  use  costs  billions  of  dollars  a year.  What  other  details  seemed 

important  to  you? 

j 
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18.  Here  are  some  suggested  answers: 

a.  slow  and  careful;  the  SQ3R  method 

b.  average  or  rapid 

c.  skimming 

d.  scanning 

e.  slow  and  careful 

f.  slow  and  careful;  the  SQ3R  method 

g.  slow  and  careful;  the  SQ3R  method 

h.  average  or  rapid 

i.  skimming 

j.  scanning 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 

1.  Did  you  feel  peaceful?  quiet?  calm?  Did  you  experience  other  emotions?  Did  the  poem  bring  back 
feelings  you’ve  felt  when  absorbed  in  a good  book? 

2.  a.  The  words  quiet  and  calm  are  used  four  and  five  times  respectively.  The  phrases  “the  house  v 

quiet”  and  “the  world  was  calm”  are  each  used  three  times.  Did  you  notice  other  examples  of 
repetition? 

b.  Did  you  find  the  repetition  calming  (almost  like  a lullaby)? 

3.  The  poem  is  full  of  words  with  which  most  readers  would  have  peaceful,  pleasant,  associations. 
Examples  would  be 

• house 

• reader 

• summer  night 

• book 

• calm 

• scholar 

Note  that  virtually  all  the  words  used  in  the  poem  are  short,  everyday  words  and  that  the  sentena 
are  simple  (and  repetitive).  The  reader  needn’t  struggle  at  all  with  the  poem;  it  almost  reads  itself. 

Section  4:  Lesson  4 

1.  No  two  readers  will  have  identical  responses  to  the  same  piece  of  writing  because  no  two  people 
are  exactly  alike.  Each  reader  has  a different  family  and  cultural  background,  belief  system, 
knowledge,  language  use,  and  so  on;  for  that  reason,  you  can  understand  why  your  perception  of« 
written  work  will  not  be  exactly  like  that  of  your  teacher  or  anyone  else. 

2.  In  a personal  response,  you  focus  on  yourself  and  your  personal  reaction  to  something.  Generally, 
your  initial  response  is  either  liking  or  disliking  something.  Then  you  may  proceed  to  relating  wha 
you’ve  read  to  something  in  your  own  life — something  you’ve  experienced  or  observed. 
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i In  a critical  response,  you  think  about  the  text  itself.  You  focus  on  what  the  author  (or  artist  or  film- 
' maker  or  photographer  or  advertising  designer]  is  saying  or  doing.  You  think  about  the  message  in 

I the  text  and  the  details  used  to  present  the  message.  You  think  about  the  techniques  and  devices 
used  to  create  the  text. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  match  question: 

h.  clause a group  of  words  with  a subject  and  verb 

e.  complement  a noun,  adjective,  or  pronoun  following  a linking  verb 

g-  conjuction  a word  that  joins  words  or  ideas 

c.  predicate  a word  or  group  of  words  containing  the  verb  and  its  modifying  words 

I f.  phrase a group  of  words  that  works  as  a unit  but  can’t  stand  alone  as  a sentence  because 

I it  lacks  either  a subject  or  a verb  or  both 

j b.  verb a word  or  group  of  words  showing  action  or  a state  of  being 

I a.  subject the  noun  or  pronoun  that  indicates  who  or  what  the  sentence  is  about 

' d.  object a noun  or  pronoun  following  an  action  verb 

! If  you  don’t  recognize  these  grammatical  terms,  study  the  parts  of  a sentence  in  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

I Here  are  the  answers  to  the  quiz  on  sentence  structure.  If  you  don’t  do  well,  take  some  time  to 
study  fragments  and  run-on  sentences  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
j Students. 

I a.  correct  sentence 

I b.  fragment.  Repair  the  fragment  by  adding  additional  words:  Madeleine,  who  has  been  a great 
soccer  fan  since  she  was  in  elementary  school,  is  trying  out  for  the  college  team.  Or  delete  the 
word  who:  Madeleine  has  been  a great  soccer  fan  since  she  was  in  elementary  school. 

c.  correct  sentence 
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d.  run-on  sentence.  This  group  of  words  contains  two  clauses  (simple  sentences).  Clauses  can’t  ly 
joined  with  a comma.  Correct  this  run-on  sentence  by  separating  it  into  two  parts: 

Steven  is  playing  well.  Ken  is  playing  badly. 

adding  a conjunction  (a  joining  word): 

Steven  is  playing  well,  but  Ken  is  playing  badly. 

using  a semicolon: 

Steven  is  playing  well;  however,  Ken  is  playing  badly. 

e.  run-on  sentence.  Here  are  some  possible  corrections: 

1 can’t  believe  that  1 was  so  stupid;  1 should  never  have  made  that  mistake. 

1 can’t  believe  that  1 was  so  stupid.  I should  never  have  made  that  mistake. 

f.  fragment.  Correct  by  adding  words: 

Because  the  new  coach  didn’t  know  what  had  happened  last  year,  he  mistakenly  blamed  tl 
old  coach. 

You  might  also  delete  the  word  because. 

g.  correct  sentence 

h.  run-on  sentence.  Use  a semi-colon  to  separate  the  clauses: 

1 tried  to  warn  Mark;  however,  he  didn’t  hear  my  cry. 

i.  correct  sentence 

j.  fragment.  Correct  by  adding  words: 

At  Lake  Whitney,  where  everyone  goes  on  summer  weekends  to  see  friends  and  swim, 
the  water  is  clear  but  cool. 
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The  Credo 

I Robert  Fulghum 

All  1 really  need  to  know  about  how  to  live  and  what  to  do  and  how  to  be  I learned  in 
kindergarten.  Wisdom  was  not  at  the  top  of  the  graduate-school  mountain,  but  there  in 
the  sandpile  in  Sunday  School.  These  are  the  things  I learned: 

Share  everything. 

. Play  fair. 

I Don't  hit  people. 

I Pat  things  back  where  you  found  them. 
j I Clean  up  your  own  mess. 
j!i  Don’t  take  things  that  aren’t  yours. 

T Say  you’re  sorry  when  you  hurt  somebody. 

Wash  your  hands  before  you  eat. 

I Flush. 

jlj 

I ! Warm  cookies  and  cold  milk  are  good  for  you. 

j.  Live  a balanced  life — learn  some  and  think  some  and  draw  and  paint  and  sing  and  dance  and 
I play  and  work  every  day  some. 
f Take  a nap  every  afternoon. 

\ When  you  go  out  into  the  world,  watch  out  for  traffic,  hold  hands,  and  stick  together. 

Be  aware  of  wonder.  Remember  the  little  seed  in  the  Styrofoam  cup:  The  roots  go  down  and  the 
plant  goes  up  and  nobody  really  knows  why,  but  we  are  all  like  that. 

[ Goldfish  and  hamsters  and  white  mice  and  even  the  little  seed  in  the  Sytrofoam  cup— they  all 
die.  So  do  we. 

' And  then  remember  the  Dick-and-Jane  hooks  and  the  first  word  you  learned— the  biggest  word 
' of  all— LOOK. 

t Everything  you  need  to  know  is  in  there  somewhere.  The  Golden  Rule  and  love  and  basic 
^ sanitation.  Ecology  and  politics  and  equality  and  sane  living. 

I Take  any  one  of  those  items  and  extrapolate  it  into  sophisticated  adult  terms  and  apply  it  to 
ji  your  family  life  or  your  work  or  your  government  or  your  world  and  it  holds  true  and  clear  and 
! firm.  Think  what  a better  world  it  would  be  if  we  all— the  whole  world— had  cookies  and  milk 
about  three  o’clock  every  afternoon  and  then  lay  down  with  our  blankets  for  a nap.  Or  if  all 
governments  had  as  a basic  policy  to  always  put  things  back  where  they  found  them  and  to  clean 
l up  their  own  mess. 

And  it  is  still  true,  no  matter  how  old  you  are — when  you  go  out  into  the  world,  it  is  best  to 
I hold  hands  and  stick  together.^ 


Urn  All  I Really  Need  to  Know  I Learned  in  Kindergarten  by  Robert  L.  Fulghum,  copyright  1986,  1988  by  Robert  L.  Fulghum.  Used  by 
jiission  of  Villard  Books,  a division  of  Random  House,  and  VanderLeun  and  Associates. 
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The  Kindness  of  Stransers 

by  David  MacDonald 


ON  September  11,  2001,  when  Islamic 
terrorists  attacked  the  United  States  with 
hijacked  American  airliners,  Washington 
halted  all  civillian  air  traffic  at  9:45  a.m.  In  45 
minutes,  132  aircraft  approaching  from  Europe 
were  diverted  to  Canada’s  east  coast,  83  to 
Newfoundland  alone.  Warned  by  radio,  most 
pilots  withheld  the  news  to  avoid  panic.  On 
Delta  Flight  15  to  Atlanta,  Capt.  Mike  Sweeney 
simply  lied  to  his  218  passengers  over  the  PA 
system:  “Folks,  we’ve  got  a minor  problem 
with  an  indicator  light,  so  we’re  going  down 
to  have  it  checked  at  Gander  airport.” 

Upon  arrival,  all  were  amazed  to  see  27 
jets  on  the  remote  tarmac.  “Our  ‘problem’  was 
a ruse,”  Sweeney  confessed  after  landing. 
“The  truth  is,  we’re  here  because  American 
airspace  is  now  closed.”  Gravely,  he  told  of 
the  earlier  flights  seized  over  eastern  American 
states  that  exploded  on  impact  with  the  two 
110-storey  towers  at  New  York’s  World  Trade 
Centre  and  the  Pentagon  near  Washington, 
killing  thousands. 

In  the  business-class  cabin,  Shirley 
Brooks-Jones  shuddered.  A 65-year-old  retired 
college  official,  she’d  been  in  Denmark  at  a 
board  meeting  of  People  International,  an 
organization  founded  by  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  to  foster  global  goodwill.  Now, 
confronted  instead  by  hatred  for  her 
homeland,  she  was  deeply  afraid.  “1  couldn’t 
imagine  what  might  happen  next.”  Least  of 
all  could  she  have  conceived  that  such  evil 
would  inspire  thousands  of  total  strangers  to 
the  finest  acts  of  kindness  she’d  ever  known. 

By  2:36  p.m.,  42  jets  had  reached  Gander; 
27  more  were  in  the  provincial  capital  of  St. 
John’s,  plus  15  at  Goose  Bay  and  Stephenville. 
Of  the  almost  14,000  passengers— mainly 
Americans — few  knew  where  on  earth  they 
were. 

What  530,000  Newfies  call  The  Rock  was 
Britian’s  first  colony  in  1583.  Long  before 
joining  Canada  in  1949,  its  fisher-folk  had 
adopted  Samaritan  ways  in  hard  times.  “They 
shared,”  E.  Annie  Proulx  wrote  in  her  best- 


seller, The  Shipping  News,  and  “they  helped 
their  neighbour.”  So  their  descendants  were 
quick  to  aid  the  “plane  people”  who  came  that 
Tuesday. 

At  noon  in  St.  John’s  (population  175,000) 
emergency-measures  official  phoned  Glenn 
Stanford,  wanting  to  use  the  5,900-seat  hockey 
arena  as  a staging  area  for  some  of  the  recent 
arrivals.  “We’ll  be  ready,”  Stanford  vowed. 

When  crowds  appeared  at  5 p.m.,  his  staff 
dished  out  300  litres  of  soup,  900  sandwiches, 
cookies  and  countless  bottles  of  water.  On  one 
wall  was  a large  map  of  Newfounland,  an 
arrow  aimed  at  St.  John’s,  with  “You  are 
HERE!” 

In  Gander,  6,132  passengers  from  almost 
40  lands  stayed  on  the  planes  while  local 
officals  arranged  to  shelter  them.  Since  the 
town  of  10,000  had  few  hotels,  students  were 
sent  home  so  classrooms  and  gyms  could  be 
used  as  dormitories,  along  with  local  churches 
and  clubs.  Sixty  striking  school-bus  drivers 
pitched  in  without  pay,  and  tonnes  of  donated 
food  was  stored  in  the  ice  rink. 

After  4,200  visitors  had  landed  in  Gander, 
it  was  decided  smaller  communities  would 
take  the  rest.  In  Lewisporte,  a tidy  town  of 
4,000  on  Burnt  Bay,  Mayor  Bill  Hooper  was 
phoned  at  his  print  shop  by  a Salvation  Army 
padre  just  back  from  Gander.  “They  want  our 
town,”  said  Maj.  Lloyd  George,  “—all  of  it.” 

“Okay,  it’s  theirs,”  replied  Hooper.  That 
night  at  the  “Sally  Ann”  hall.  Hooper  and  his 
wife,  Thelma,  helped  to  lodge  and  feed  773 
stranded  passengers  in  four  churches,  three 
schools  and  various  private  homes.  After  the 
mayor  made  a radio  plea  for  food,  Lewisporte’s 
women  cooked  through  the  night  while  men 
went  door-to-door  rounding  up  bedding. 

Typically,  other  communities  pitched  in. 
Besides  casseroles,  baked  beans,  pies,  and 
such  local  delights  as  moose  meat  and  cod 
tongues,  they  provided  cases  of  baby  food, 
toothpaste,  razors,  shampoo  and  deodorants, 
along  with  cribs,  diapers,  toys,  dolls  and 
games  for  all  ages.  As  Gander  received  and 
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distributed  4,000  army  litters  for  the  Great 
Canadian  Sleepover,  many  kids  lent  blankets 
and  pillows  off  their  own  beds. 

The  following  morning,  after  a long  wait. 
Delta  Flight  15’s  passengers  left  the  plane  with 
their  carry-on  bags  to  be  screened  by  Customs 
and  Immigration,  then  rode  to  Lewisporte  in 
yellow  school  buses.  As  the  first  one  arrived 
at  the  Lions  Club,  Mayor  Hooper,  wearing  a 
Molson  Canadian  baseball  cap,  stepped 
aboard.  “An  awful  tragedy  brought  you  here,” 
he  said,  “but  we  hope  you’ll  see  how  welcome 
you  are.” 

Volunteer  Phyllis  Porter  spotted  an 
American  girl  weeping  on  her  young 
husband’s  chest  and  gave  her  a motherly  hug. 
“Don’t  fret,  dear,”  she  said.  “This  is  a safe 
haven.” 

On  phones  installed  just  for  them,  many 
newcomers  finally  reached  relatives  around 
the  globe,  at  no  cost.  On  the  club’s  TV  sets, 
they  watched  reruns  of  the  terrorist  attacks 
for  the  first  time,  gaping  in  horror  and 
disbelief. 

After  a comfort-food  lunch  and  naps  under 
cosy  quilts,  the  accidental  tourists  found  that 
their  hosts  had  anticipated  every  need.  From 
the  care  of  physicians  and  nurses  to 
prescription  drugs  and  laundry  tokens, 
everything  was  free.  During  two  days  in  town, 
I visitors  were  lent  baby  strollers,  golf  clubs— 
even  cars.  Lewisporters  also  laid  on  hikes  in 
the  woods,  whale-watching  trips  or  quiet 
suppers  at  home.  As  Todd  Hudson  wrote  to  a 
Dallas  newspaper,  “Those  Canadians  took  us 
into  their  arms  as  family.  ” 

Nobody  was  more  impressed  than  Dr. 
Robert  Ferguson,  47,  a neuroradiologist  from 
Ontario  who  had  recently  moved  to  North 
Carolina.  “At  first  1 assumed  governments 
were  paying  the  shot,”  he  says.  “But  no,  it 
was  mainly  the  locals— in  our  poorest 
province!” 

Linda  Moyles  turned  her  bedroom  over  to 
Jeannette  DeCamp,  a U.S.  Army  specialist 
from  Florida  who’d  been  sleeping  on  the  floor 
I of  the  United  Church  in  her  eighth  month  of 
j pregnancy.  Since  Moyle’s  husband  was  away, 
, she  also  made  room  for  a teenager  en  route  to 

i her  grandfather’s  funeral,  plus  two  opera 
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students  from  Germany.  “Come  and  go  as  you 
like,”  she  told  them.  “The  door’s  never 
locked.” 

Wherever  plane  people  stayed,  parties 
were  held  with  old-time  fiddlers  and 
fishermen’s  songs  like  “The  Squid  Jiggin’ 
Ground.”  Scores  of  outlanders  became 
honorary  Newfies  by  downing  high-octane 
rum  called  screech  or  by  kissing  a codfish. 

There  were  also  interfaith  memorial 
services.  After  one  in  Norris  Arm,  where 
Canadians  joined  in  “The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  a burly  logger  embraced  an  American 
man  he  didn’t  know,  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks;  not  a word  was  said,  or  needed. 

At  a special  mass  in  Gander,  as  Siobhain 
Butterworth  wrote  in  Britian’s  Guardian 
newspaper,  “There  were  people  weeping 
throughout  the  service,  glad  of  the  chance  to 
let  go.”  With  them.  Father  David  Heale  told 
the  congregation,  was  a couple  whose  son  was 
missing  in  New  York.  So  prayers  were  said  for 
him.  Weeks  later,  word  came  back  that 
firefighter  Kevin  O’Rourke,  44,  father  of  two, 
had  died  in  the  trade  centre  ruins. 

Among  117  guests  at  the  Philadelphia 
Pentecostal  Tabernacle  in  Lewisporte  was 
the  president  of  New  York’s  famed  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Dr.  Gordon  Conway,  who’d  been 
in  Italy  with  his  board  and  staffers.  Conway 
ate  and  slept  at  the  church  but  spent  his  days 
running  one  of  the  world’s  richest  endowment 
funds  from  a computer  lab  at  the  Lewisport 
Middle  School.  Meanwhile,  Vice-President 
Denise  Gray-Felder  became  an  ardent  booster 
of  the  town.  Calling  her  husband,  she  raved 
about  its  kindness  until  he  loyally  insisted  that 
New  Yorkers  would  be  just  as  generous  in  such 
a situation.  Said  she:  “1  doubt  it!” 

But  other  Newfoundlanders  surely  were. 
Pleased  by  a busker’s  zither  playing  in 
downtown  St.  John’s,  Edith  Bajema  of 
Michigan  offered  a donation.  “Not  today, 
love.”  said  the  busker.  “1  just  want  to  give 
people  some  soothing  music  after  what’s 
happened.” 

Among  the  361  guests  at  St.  Paul’s 
Intermediate  School  in  Gander  were  many 
British  youngsters  and  escorts  bound  for 


Florida’s  Disney  World.  There,  Taylor  Hudson 
from  Yorkshire  was  supposed  to  meet 
“Cinderella”  on  September  14,  her  fourth 
birthday.  Instead,  local  teachers  staged  a big 
party  with  four  large  cakes  “from  the  people 
of  Newfoundland,”  delivered  by  high  school 
girls  in  fairy  wings.  Happily  Taylor  got  to 
Florida— and  Disney  World— after  all. 

WHEN  U.S.  airspace  reopened  on  Friday, 
Delta  Flight  15  passengers  were  alerted 
about  their  return  bus  trips  to  Gander  airport 
at  7:15  a.m.  the  next  day.  Back  on  the  plane, 
chattering  like  magpies,  people  who’d  recently 
seen  Europe’s  great  cities  were  talking  only 
of  little  Lewisporte  and  its  hospitality.  “It  was 
like  they  had  been  on  a cruise,”  a crewman 
observed.  “They  totally  bonded.” 

Early  in  the  flight  to  Atlanta,  Dr.  Robert 
Ferguson,  the  Canadian  living  in  North 
Carolina,  wondered  how  they  could  thank  the 
people  of  Lewisporte  for  their  kindness.  When 
he  suggested  taking  up  a collection  to  endow 
college  scholarships  for  the  town,  Shirley 
Brooks-Jones  volunteered  to  help.  After 
Captain  Sweeney  gave  his  okay  for  the  use  of 
the  PA  system  (plus  $500),  Brooks-Jones  made 
a pitch,  and  pledge  sheets  were  sent  around. 
Back  came  promises  for  $15,000  U.S. —then 
more  than  $23,500  in  Canadian  funds. 

To  date,  the  total  has  swelled  to  around 
$50,000  U.S.,  and  contributions  still  arrive 
regularly.  But  Brooks-Jones,  a sometime 
fundraiser  for  Ohio  State  University,  later 
raised  her  aim  to  $1  million,  to  be  shared  with 
Gander  and  possibly  other  Newfoundland 
towns  that  took  plane  people  in. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Ralph  Kleinman  of 
Galifornia,  who  was  sheltered  at  Lewisporte’s 
Anglican  church  with  his  wife,  Agatha,  was 
so  pleased  by  its  hospitality  that  he  paid  $5,920 
to  install  new  lighting.  Now  they  plan  to  spend 
every  September  11  in  Lewisporte.  “Despite 
what  sent  us  there,”  Kleiman  says,  “it’s  a place 
of  very  fond  memories.” 

In  November  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
sent  cheques  for  $15,000  U.S.  to  Lewisporte’s 
Pentecostal  church  and  $52,500  U.S.  for  its 


middle  school  to  open  a second  computer  lab 
with  36  new  machines.  For  their  part, 
Lewisporters  were  uneasy  at  being  rewarded 
for  acts  that  seemed  only  natural  to  them.  As 
Thelma  Hooper  put  it,  “We  just  did  what  we 
thought  anyone  would  do.” 

At  the  time,  the  federal  and  Newfoundland 
governments  hadn’t  offered  to  repay  the  cost 
of  the  plane  people’s  upkeep,  or  been  asked 
to.  Lewisporte  spent  over  $20,000  on  food 
alone.  In  time,  the  province  repaid  $2  million. 
But  municipal  affairs  officials  in  St.  John’s 
concede  that  the  full  amount  spent  by  local 
residents— but  never  claimed— probably  ran 
much  higher. 

After  its  busiest  few  days  since  the  postwar 
era,  when  Gander  was  one  of  the  main 
transatlantic  refuelling  points,  the  64-year- 
old  airport  soon  reverted  to  handling  ten  or 
more  international  flights  per  day  on  the 
ground.  In  the  air,  however,  many  pilots  who 
were  there  on  9/11  began  flying  closer  and 
calling  down,  “Thanks  again.” 

Among  the  first  to  do  so  was  Capt. 
Beverley  Bass  of  American  Airlines,  a genial 
Texan  who  always  has  a fond  message  for  Pat 
Woodford,  in  Gander’s  control  tower,  and  his 
wife,  Glenda.  With  good  reason,  too.  When 
she  brought  in  American  Flight  49  on 
September  11,  its  156  passengers  were  led  to 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  club  rooms  by 
Woodford,  an  ardent  member.  “We  hired  a 
cook,  who  fed  them  up  just  fine — stuffed 
chicken,  Jiggs’  dinner,  venison— and  there  was 
entertainment  every  night.” 

Besides  putting  up  two  couples  at  home, 
the  Woodfords  made  50-some  friends  who  still 
keep  in  touch.  As  Woodford  puts  it,  “They’re 
the  silver  lining  to  that  devilish  dark  cloud.” 

Over  the  past  year,  thousands  of  plane 
people  have  written  the  world’s  media  to  tell 
how  well  they  were  treated  in  Newfoundland. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  was  a letter  of 
thanks  from  Suzanne  Bryant,  a lawyer  from 
Texas.  “In  the  middle  of  a crisis,”  she  wrote, 
“there  was  an  opportunity  to  experience  the 
incredible  kindness  of  strangers.”' 


' David  MacDonald.  The  Kindness  of  Strangers,  ® 2002  by  the  Reader’s  Digest  Canada  Magazines  Limited.  Reproduced  by  permission  from 
the  October  2002  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest. 
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Man-Woman  Talk 

Deborah  Tannen 


Riding  home  in  a car,  a woman  asks,  “Are 
'you  thirsty?  Would  you  like  to  stop  for  a 
drink?”  The  man  answers,  “No,”  and  they  do 
! not  stop. 

The  man  is  later  surprised  to  learn  that 
I the  woman  is  displeased:  she  wanted  to  stop, 
i He  wonders  why  she  didn’t  just  tell  him  what 
: she  wanted. 

The  woman  is  disgruntled,  not  because 
she  didn’t  get  her  way  but  because  she  felt 
jher  opinion  wasn’t  sought  and  wasn’t 
j considered. 

I When  she  asked,  “Would  you  like  to 
I stop?”  She  did  not  expect  a yes-no  answer, 
'she  expected  a counter-question:  “I  don’t 
know.  Would  you  like  to?  ” 

She  could  then  respond,  “Well,  I’d  kind 
of  like  to.  How  tired  are  you?” 

' The  woman  must  realize  that  when  he 
i answers  “yes”  or  “no,”  he  is  not  making  a 
non-negotiable  demand.  If  she  has  other 
ideas,  he  expects  she  will  state  them  without 
being  invited  to  do  so. 

A woman  who  led  workshops  with  a male 
colleague  was  distressed  because  he  did  all 
the  talking.  When  anyone  asked  a question, 
he  answered  before  she  had  a chance  to 
j speak. 

i She  blamed  him  for  dominating  her. 

I One  common  way  of  understanding  this 
i situation  would  be  to  suggest  that  men  are 
chauvinists  and  think  nothing  of  interrupting 
women.  Another  would  be  to  look  for 
psychological  motives  in  one  or  both  parties: 
She  is  passive;  he  is  narcissistic. 

' But  another,  more  elegant  explanation  is 
[possible:  a linguistic  one. 

Linguistics  could  tell  us  that  these  two 
individuals  have  different  timing  habits  for 
:when  they  take  turns.  She  expects  a slightly 
longer  pause  between  speaking  turns  than  he 
does. 
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So  while  she  was  waiting  for  what  seemed 
to  her  the  proper  pause,  he  became  restless. 
The  appropriate  pause  to  him  had  come  and 
gone. 

To  avoid  what  he  thought  would  be  an 
uncomfortable  silence  and  the  appearance  that 
neither  of  them  had  anything  to  say,  the  man 
began  to  answer  .... 

Another  example:  A man  fixed  himself  a 
snack  and  is  about  to  eat  it  when  he  notices 
that  his  wife  looks  hurt.  He  asks  what’s  wrong 
and  is  told,  “You  didn’t  offer  me  any.” 

I’m  sorry,”  he  says,  “I  didn’t  know  you 
were  hungry.  Here,  have  this.” 

She  declines:  “You  didn’t  make  it  for  me.’ 

He  is  confused,  because  he  regards  the 
snack  as  a matter  of  food:  the  message.  But 
she  is  concerned  with  the  metamessage:  Does 
he  think  of  her  as  she  would  think  of  him? 

Yet  another  example  is  a conversation  in 
which  a man  asks  a woman,  “How  was  your 
day?” 

She  responds  with  a 20-minute  answer,  full 
of  details  about  whom  she  met,  what  was  said 
and  what  she  thought— regardless  of  whether 
she  spent  her  day  at  home  with  the  children 
or  in  an  executive  office. 

Then  she  asks  him,  “How  was  your  day?” 
and  he  responds,  “Same  old  rat  race.” 

Conversations  like  this  lead  women  to 
complain  that  men  don’t  tell  them  anything 
and  lead  men  to  complain  that  they  don’t 
understand  what  women  want  .... 

Linguistic  signals  include  shifts  in  pitch, 
loudness,  pacing,  tone  of  voice,  and  intonation, 
and  linguistic  devices  such  as  storytelling  and 
relative  indirectness  .... 

Issues  of  male-female  communication 
strike  at  the  heart  of  everyone’s  everyday 
experience,  at  home  and  at  work  .... 

A frequent  complaint  of  women  about  men 
is  that  they  don’t  listen  to  them.  Men 
frequently  protest,  “I  was  listening!” 
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The  question  of  listenership  reflects  the 
core  of  relationships:  “Are  you  listening?” 
means  “Are  you  interested?”  which  means  “Do 
you  love  me?’  The  questions,  “Are  you 
listening?”  and  “Are  you  interested?”  lie  at  the 
centre  of  most  conversations,  including,  for 
example,  job  interviews  and  business 
negotiations. 

There  may  be  instances  in  which  people 
actually  are  not  listening,  but  these  are  far 
fewer  than  people  think. 

A linguistic  approach  suggests  that  many 
of  these  misunderstandings  can  be  traced  to 
habits  for  displaying  listenership. 

For  example,  research  has  shown  that,  on 
the  average,  woman  give  more  frequent  overt 
signs  of  listening:  “mhm,”  “uhuh,”  “yeah,” 
head  nods,  changing  facial  expressions. 

Expecting  the  same  show  of 
responsiveness,  women  see  men  who  listen 
quietly  and  attentively  as  not  really  listening 
at  all,  like  the  spectre  of  silence  on  a 
telephone  line  that  causes  one  to  inquire, 
“Are  you  still  there?” 

Conversely,  a man  who  expects  a woman 
to  show  she’s  listening  simply  by  fixing  her 
eyes  on  his  face,  feels  she  is  over-reacting 
when  she  keeps  up  a steady  stream  of  “mhms” 
and  uhuhs.” 

Whereas  women  tend  to  say  “yeah”  to 
mean  “I’m  listening  and  following,”  men  tend 
to  say  it  to  mean  “I  agree.”  So  part  of  the 
reason  women  offer  more  of  these  listening 
noises,  according  to  anthropologists  Daniel 
Maltz  and  Ruther  Borker,  is  that  women  are 
listening  more  often  than  men  are  agreeing. 


Maltz  and  Borker  report  extensive  research 
that  shows  that  men  and  women  develop 
assumptions  about  the  role  of  language  in  close 
relationships  from  their  childhood  friends. 

Little  girls  play  with  other  girls,  and  the 
centre  of  their  social  life  is  a best  friend  with 
whom  they  share  secrets.  It  is  the  telling  of 
secrets  that  makes  them  best  friends. 

Boys,  in  contrast,  tend  to  play  in  groups,  so 
their  talk  is  less  likely  to  be  private.  Rather,  it 
is  competitive  talk  about  who  is  best  at  what, 
or  performance  talk  that  places  the  speaker  at 
centre  stage,  like  Othello  telling  about  his 
travels. 

What  makes  boys  friends  is  not  what  they 
say  to  each  other  but  what  they  do  together.  So 
when  a man  is  close  to  a woman,  doing  things 
together  makes  them  close;  nothing  is  missing 
for  him  if  they  don’t  talk  about  personal  details. 
But  she  is  missing  what,  for  her,  is  the  definitive 
elements  of  intimacy. 

Neither  of  these  styles  is  right  of  wrong; 
they  are  just  different.  The  frustrations  that  both 
feel  comes  from  the  conviction  that  his  or  her 
own  way  is  logical  and  self-evident.  . . .^ 
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' Deborah  Tannen,  TImt’s  Not  What  / Meant!  How  Conversational  Style  Makes  or  Breaks  Relationships  (New  York:  HarperCollins  Publisher 
Inc.,  1986).  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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Protect  Your  Identity 


jiagine  this.  Unexpectedly,  you  get  turned  down  for  a loan,  you  get  a call  from  a collection  agency 
i)out  an  account  you  never  opened,  or  worse  yet,  a call  from  the  police  about  a crime  you  didn’t 
liimmit.  Suddenly,  you’re  a victim  of  identity  theft. 

fentity  theft  is  a fast  growing  crime. 

j entity  theft  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  crimes  in  North  America.  Between  September  2001  and  April 
;li02,  there  were  over  3,880  reports  of  identity  theft  in  Canada  alone,  with  reported  losses  of  over  $4.6 
lillion.  It  happens  when  someone  steals  your  personal  information— your  social  insurance  number, 
lliver’s  license  number,  health  care  number,  credit  card  number,  debit  card,  or  your  PIN  number. 

jiminals  get  this  information  in  a number  of  ways  including  stealing  your  cards,  posing  as  an 
pployer,  bank  or  utility  company  employee,  grabbing  information  off  websites  that  are  not  secure, 
irting  through  garbage,  or  using  devious  ways  to  find  out  your  PIN  number.  It  can  happen  to  anyone. 

; the  course  of  a busy  day,  people  use  an  ABM  to  get  money  for  groceries,  charge  tickets  to  a hockey 
ijme,  mail  their  tax  returns,  call  home  on  their  cell  phones  or  apply  for  a new  credit  card.  We  don’t 
/e  these  everyday  transactions  a second  thought.  But  someone  else  does — someone  who  is  interested 
I using  these  everyday  transactions  to  steal  your  personal  information  and  use  it  to  commit  fraud  or 
pft. 

I 

lice  they  have  your  card  information  and  your  PIN  number,  criminals  can  open  a new  credit  card 
icount  or  bank  account  in  your  name.  And  the  worst  thing  is,  you  won’t  know  about  it  until  it’s  too 
(e. 

I 

jre’s  a sample  of  how  identity  thieves  can  steal  your  personal  information  and  use  it  for  illegal  gains. 

f 

i l^w  identity  thieves  get  your  personal  information 

They  steal  wallets  and  purses  containing  your  identification  and  credit  and  bank  cards. 

They  steal  your  mail,  including  your  bank  and  credit  card  statements,  pre-approved  credit  offers, 
telephone  calling  cards  and  tax  information. 

They  complete  a “change  of  address”  form  to  divert  your  mail  to  another  location. 

They  rummage  through  your  garbage  or  the  garbage  of  businesses  for  personal  data. 

They  fraudulently  obtain  your  credit  report  by  posing  as  a landlord,  employer  or  someone  else 
^ who  may  have  a legitimate  or  legal  right  to  the  information. 

They  get  your  business  or  personnel  records  at  work. 

' They  find  personal  information  in  your  home. 
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• They  use  personal  information  you  share  on  the  Internet. 

• They  buy  your  personal  information  from  “inside”  sources-  e.g.  a dishonest  store  employee. 

How  identity  thieves  use  your  personal  information 

• They  call  your  credit  card  issuer  and  pretending  to  be  you,  ask  to  increase  your  credit  limit  and 
change  the  mailing  address  on  your  credit  card  account.  The  thief  then  runs  up  charges  on  your 
account  and  because  the  bills  are  being  sent  to  another  address,  it  may  take  some  time  before  yc 
know  there’s  a problem. 

• They  open  a new  credit  card  account  using  your  name,  date  of  birth  and  SIN  number.  When  the 
use  the  credit  card  and  don’t  pay  the  bills,  the  delinquent  account  is  reported  on  your  credit 
report. 

• They  establish  phone  or  Internet  service  in  your  name. 

• They  open  a bank  account  in  your  name  and  write  bad  cheques  on  that  account. 

• They  counterfeit  cheques  or  debit  cards  and  drain  your  bank  account. 

• They  buy  cars  by  taking  out  car  loans  in  your  name. 


Adapted  from  ID  Theft:  When  Bad  Things  Happen  to  Your  Good  Name,  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commision  available  online  at  www.ftc.gov/bcp/ 
conline/pubs/credit/idtheft.htm 
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Kites 

Raymond  Souster 


Young  boy 

With  your  kite  down  the  wind 

Dipping  and  twisting  as  the  breeze 

Plays  with  it,  sending  it  up  and  up 

Into  the  sun,  then  as  suddenly 

Pitching  earthward,  almost 

Touching  the  ground,  then  dashing  it  up  again. 

Watch  well  how  your  kite 

Flies  on  this  bright  afternoon  in  the  park 

In  the  golden  morning  of  your  life: 

Some  day  when  you  are  older  you’ll  remember 
The  kite  in  the  wind— your  life 
Played  with  by  the  world,  sending  your  heart 
Up  to  the  sky  in  passion,  in  the  great  happiness. 
And  the  next  the  air-pocket,  the  fall  to  earth 
Or  almost  earth — but  the  both  of  them  are  hell. 

Some  day  you’ll  remember  this — 

But  today 

Today  only  the  sun  among  the  trees 
And  your  kite  at  the  end  of  your  cord 
Dancing  in  the  playtime  air.^ 


es”  by  Raymond  Souster  is  reprinted  from  Collected  Poems  of  Raymond  Sauster  by  permission  of  Oberon  Press. 
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Take  Your  Medicine,  Please 

If  you  don’t,  it  can  hurt  both  your  health  and  your  pocketbook 

By  Katharine  Vanderlinden 


If  you’re  like  most  people,  you  have  no 
problem  following  a course  of  painkillers 
prescribed  for,  say,  a sprained  ankle.  You’re 
in  pain,  you  expect  the  pills  to  help  and  you 
only  have  to  take  them  for  a few  days.  But 
what  if  the  medication  is  for  high  blood 
pressure?  You  might  feel  fine,  yet  your 
doctor  has  prescribed  pills  to  be  taken  two 
or  three  times  a day,  indefinitely,  to  prevent 
heart  disease  some  decades  down  the  road. 
What’s  more,  perhaps  the  drug  makes  you 
dizzy  or  gives  you  heart  palpitations.  And 
your  doctor  hasn’t  explained — or  you 
haven’t  understood— why  it’s  important  to 
take  the  pills  exactly  as  directed.  In  this 
scenario,  it’s  easy  to  be  confused.  It’s  easy 
to  forget  a few  pills  or  decide  to  take  a 
“drug  holiday”  now  and  then.  It’s  easy  to 
stop  taking  your  pills  altogether. 

And  that’s  just  what  many  people  do. 
Studies  show  that  some  50  per  cent  of  all 
patients  take  medication  improperly, 
including  instances  in  which  prescriptions 
aren’t  filled,  or  refilled,  medication  is 
stopped  too  soon,  doses  are  skipped,  people 
overdose  and  incompatible  drugs  are  mixed. 
In  fact,  this  behaviour  is  so  common  and 
costly  that  doctors  have  a term  for  it — 
“patient  nonadherence”— and  consider  it  its 
own  risk  factor  in  some  diseases. 

The  Cost  of  Nonadherence 

Incorrect  drug  use  accounts  for  billions 
of  dollars  a year  spent  on  such  things  as 
wasted  drugs,  hospital  admissions  and 
worker  absenteeism.  Human  health  costs 
are  similarly  high,  ranging  from  continuing 
malaise  to  death. 

“At  one  end  of  the  scale  are  infections 
for  which  antibiotics  are  prescribed,”  says 
Dr.  Frans  Leenen,  director  of  the 
hypertension  unit  at  the  University  of 


Ottawa’s  Heart  Institute.  “As  soon  as 
symptoms  disappear,  people  may  stop 
taking  the  drugs.  But  the  bacteria  haven’t 
been  killed  off,  so  the  infection  recurs.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  diseases  like 
leukemia,  for  which  stopping  remission- 
maintenance  drugs  is  life-threatening.  In 
between  are  such  conditions  as  high  blood 
pressure,  for  which  the  consequences  of 
nonadherence — heart  attacks  or  strokes— 
may  be  delayed  by  many  years.” 


Overtreatment  can  occur  when  patients 
forget  or  skip  pills,  then  double  up  the  next 
time  to  compensate.  In  the  case  of 
hypertension  drugs,  blood  pressure  can  then 
drop  dangerously  low,  resulting  in  dizziness 
(which  could  lead  to  a fall  and  broken 
bones)  or  even  a mini  stroke;  resuming  the 
pills  after  a period  of  time  can  cause  an 
overdose  reaction. 
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I Overmedication,  Bad  Combos  and  Misuse 

Taking  too  many  or  the  wrong 
combination  of  drugs  can  also  be 
dangerous  or  wasteful.  Sometimes  doctors 
are  too  quick  to  offer  a drug  solution; 
sometimes  patients  demand  inappropriate 
medication.  Dr.  Robert  Schellenberg,  a 
medical  professor  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  in  Vancouver,  recalls  that 
when  he  was  in  clinical  practice,  “I’d  look 
at  a patient’s  sore  throat  and  say,  Tt’s  a 
virus;  you  don’t  need  antibiotics.’  ” Often 
the  patient  would  simply  call  up  another 
^ ; clinic  and  get  the  medication  there, 
i'  Harmful  drug  interactions  can  result 
when  patients  are  taking  medication 
j prescribed  by  several  doctors,  none  of 
] whom  are  aware  of  the  full  list.  Some  drug 
j combinations  are  toxic;  others  reduce 
1 effectiveness. 

: Patients  are  especially  likely  to  misuse 

t medication  in  certain  situations,  says  Jane 
I Irvine,  director  of  the  cardiac  psychology 
I program  at  Toronto  Hospital.  One  occurs 
j when  they  have  an  asymptomatic 
condition,  such  as  high  blood  cholesterol, 
j with  medical  consequences  comfortably  in 
the  future.  In  another,  the  treatment  itself 
;■  causes  problems.  “Diabetics  often  feel 
worse  when  blood  sugar  is  in  control— they 
I may  feel  tired,  edgy  and  nauseous  because 
they’ve  actually  become  hypoglycemic.  To 
avoid  that,  they  underdose  themselves.”  A 
third  high-risk  situation  involves  chronic 
conditions,  which  demand  lifelong  drug 
treatment. 

! Whatever  the  medical  situation,  the 
i most  common  reason  patients  give  for  not 
I taking  their  medicine  is  that  they  don’t 
think  they  need  it.  Dr.  Dorothy  Shaw,  a 
I professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  who 
has  lectured  in  doctor-patient 
communications  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  says,  “Adherence  has  to  do  with 
: the  patient’s  perception  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  disease  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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treatment  offered.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  the  doctor  believes.” 

This  can  be  frustrating  for  doctors,  who 
watch  patients  blithely  ignoring  their  expert 
opinion  and  advice.  But  patients  can  be 
frustrated,  too.  They  may  be  wary  of  drugs  or 
“pill-pushing  doctors,”  or  they  simply  may 
not  understand  what  they’re  supposed  to  do 
or  why  it’s  important  to  do  it. 

“People  want  drug  information  but  often 
don’t  know  how  to  get  it,”  says  Judith  Erola, 
president  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Canada 
(PMAC),  whose  1994  Knowledge  Is  the  Best 
Medicine  campaign  drew  thousands  of 
requests  for  drug  information  from  patients 
and  health  professionals. 

A Prescription  for  Better  Adherence 

Patients  forget  half  of  what  their 
physicians  tell  them  by  the  time  they  leave 
the  office.  Yet  doctors  often  think  that  once 
they’ve  handed  a patient  a prescription, 
mission  accomplished,  says  Suzanne  Kurtz, 
associate  professor  of  communication  in  the 
faculties  of  education  and  medicine. 

University  of  Calgary.  Then  if  they  don’t  hear 
back  from  the  patient,  they  assume  the 
treatment  is  working,  when  in  fact  it  may 
mean  the  patient  has  thrown  the  prescription 
in  the  garbage.  Clearly,  good  communication 
is  crucial  to  patient  adherence. 

“Most  of  us  forget  what  we’re  told  once,” 
Kurtz  says.  Physicians  should  repeat 
information  and  write  it  down,  even  though 
this  may  go  against  their  idea  of  medical 
efficiency.  They  should  ask  patients  to 
describe  what  they  understand  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  to  be;  then  they  should  find 
out  if  patients  have  any  concerns  or  beliefs 
that  might  affect  adherence.  But 
communication  goes  both  ways.  Patients 
should  be  more  assertive,  which  doesn’t 
mean  donning  boxing  gloves  but  asking  the 
right  questions.  The  best  relationship  is  a 
collaboration,  one  in  which  physicians  and 
patients  freely  give  and  receive  information. 
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The  Right  Stuff 

The  drugs  chosen  can  themselves  help 
patients  stick  to  their  programs.  “Drugs 
should  be  tailored  to  the  individual,”  says 
Leenen.  “Patients  should  understand  that  if 
one  drug  causes  side  effects,  they  can  often 
switch  to  another.”  Especially  helpful  are 
new,  longer-acting  drugs,  which  allow 
patients  to  take,  say,  one  easy-to-remember 
pill  a day  instead  of  four. 

Other  helpful  innovations  are  patches, 
injectable  drugs,  packages  that  dispense  a 
course  of  treatment  one  pill  at  a time  and 
home-monitoring  devices. 

Because  patients  are  human,  they  will 
always  make  mistakes,  but  a lot  can  be 
done  to  reduce  the  odds.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  patients  should  know  why  they’re 
taking  their  medication— and  they  should 
take  it.^ 


' Katharine  Vancierlinden,  “Take  Your  Medicine  Please,”  Canadian  Living,  February  1995,  43  to  45.  Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  th 
author. 
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Enslish  Language  Arts  30-2  Multimedia  Segments 


Using  Reference  Strategies  and  Technologies 

Atmosphere,  Tone,  and  Voice 

Selecting  Appropriate  Comprehension  Strategies 

Using  Appropriate  Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  1 

Using  Appropriate  Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  2 

Reviewing  the  Appropriateness  of  the  Controlling  Idea  of  a Text 

The  Power  of  Texts  to  Influence  People’s  Values  and  Behaviours 

Engaging  Prior  Knowledge 

Personal  Factors  that  Shape  the  Context  of  a Text 

End  Punctuation,  Commas,  Semicolons,  Apostrophes,  and  Quotation  Marks 
Colons,  Hyphens,  Dashes,  Ellipses,  and  Parentheses 
Using  Language  and  Images  to  Celebrate  Achievements 


• Track  1:  Pea  Butter  and  Jam  Anyone? 

• Track  2:  Canola:  The  Wonder  Oil 

• Track  3:  Public  Speaking,  The  Greatest  Fear 

• Track  4:  Curiosity 

• Track  5:  How  Do  1 Love  Thee? 

• Track  6:  A Red,  Red  Rose 

• Track  7:  The  Unknown  Citizen 

• Track  8:  Considering  the  Author’s  Milieu 

• Track  9:  Critical  Listening 

• Track  10:  Vote  for  Me 

• Track  11:  Radio  Drama 

• Track  12:  Bethane- Aci  1,  Scene  7 

• Track  13:  Bethune- Aci  2,  Scene  5 

• Track  14:  Bethune-Aci  3,  Scene  4 

• Track  15:  Individual  Rights 
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